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ON EARLY CHRISTIAN CREEDS 


By THE ABBOT OF DOWNSIDE 


of positive theology by publishing the fruits of 

‘more than a decade of research and lecturing’ .! 
There is nothing, so far as I know, in English which so 
well fulfils the purpose of enlightening readers on the 
present position in credal research. But the book is 
much more than a review of contemporary scholarship. 
Its author has formed his own judgements on a number 
of vital points, and is not afraid to state his conclusions 
clearly even when he admits that they fall short of 
demonstration. 

He begins by surveying the pre-credal essays in 
doctrinal formulation that are to be found, or are implied, 
in the New Testament writings. These writings ‘comprise 
a body of literature which could only have sprung from 
a community with a strongly marked outlook of its 
own’; they ‘presuppose a background of faith shared 
by the author and those for whom he is writing’, and 
it is impossible ‘to overlook the emphasis on the trans- 
mission of authoritative doctrine which is to be found 
everywhere in the New Testament’. The outlines of 
doctrine were already tending towards fixity when St 
Paul wrote his earliest epistles, and C. H. Dodd has 
gone back behind St Paul to find a fairly firm physiognomy 
‘of the faith preached in the Church in the first two 
or three decades after the Resurrection’. If we combine 
this ‘apostolic preaching’ with the Church’s inherited 
belief in one God, the Father and Creator, and with 
the Trinitarianism whose pattern, the evidence suggests, 
was ‘implicit in Christian theology from the start’, we 
may have some confidence that the result is, in rough 
outline (and, I should add, with some gaps) the ‘doctrinal 


1 Early Christian Creeds by J. N. D. Kelly. Pp. xi, 446 (London, Longmans, 
Green and Co.) 26s. 


C's KELLY has done a great service to the study 
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deposit’ or ‘pattern of sound words’ which ‘was 
expounded in the apostolic Church since its inauguration 
and which constituted its distinctive message’. Canon 
Kelly is justified in saying that the result of recent study 
has been, in these matters, ‘an almost general rallying 
to positions which it was formerly fashionable to dismiss 
as the last ditch of the ultra-conservative’. He implies 
that Dodd has little to add to Batiffol’s findings of forty 
years ago. 

But the tendency to fixation had not, in New Testament 
times, reached the point of a single, fully fixed, authoritat- 
ive summary of belief, a document that could be described 
as a Creed in the full modern sense of that term. I must, 
indeed, regret Canon Kelly’s statement that “the extreme 
unlikelihood of the Apostles having drafted an official 
summary of faith scarcely merits discussion’ (p. 5). 
That seems to me to be an a priori judgement, and such 
judgements have worked, and do work, havoc in positive 
theology. Nor is it necessary to fall back on such a 
judgement on the question before us, since the argument 
from silence seems to provide a sufficiently decisive 
conclusion. Had such an apostolic Creed existed, it must 
surely have left its traces somewhere; and so far no 
traces have been found. 

The document known in the west to-day as the 
‘Apostles’ Creed’ is first found in a text to all intents 
and purposes identical with the textus receptus in St 
Priminius, c. 710-24 A.D., and a text hardly more 
divergent is provided by the Missal of Bobbio (seventh 
or early eighth century). But this is an expansion of the 
Old Roman Creed, and Canon Kelly thinks that it was 
probably born (after a lengthy period of evolution from 
about 450 A.D. or earlier) in ‘the South-Western district 
of France stretching from the Pyrenees to the Rhone’. 

The Old Roman Creed itself (R) is evidenced by 
deductions from Rufinus’s ‘Commentary on the apostles’ 
creed’, c. 404 A.D., by a text inserted on the verso of a 
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page of Codex E of Acts (sixth or seventh century), 
by an eighth century MS and—in all probability—by a 
Greek Creed contained in the apologia submitted to Pope 
St Julius I in-340 a.p. by Marcellus of Ancyra ; it would 
appear that Marcellus cleverly took the Pope’s own 
local Creed as a statement of his own belief. Practicall 
identical is the Creed of the Explanatio Symboli of St 
Ambrose of Milan (before 400 a.p. I accept Dom 
Connolly’s demonstration of the Ambrosian authorship 
of this little work) and that on which St Augustine, who 
was baptized by St Ambrose, preached Sermons 212, 
213 and 214. St Ambrose, in the Explanatio, says that 
this was the Creed used by the Roman Church. 

When and how did R come into existence ? With 
this question the real heart of the credal problem is 
reached. Creeds, as we know them, appear to have 
arisen, in some sense, in relation to baptism. But in 
what relation ? Here Canon Kelly makes a personal 
contribution that may be of great importance. In the 
baptismal liturgies of the fourth century and later we 
find the candidate, at the climax of the service, replying 
‘I believe’ to each of three questions as to his belief in 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. But at a previous 

oint, either in the baptismal service or (and this was 
probably the earlier usage) in the course of catechumenate 
ceremonies beforehand, the catechumen had to ‘repeat’ 
not an interrogatory but a declaratory creed which had 
previously been formally ‘delivered’ to him to be learnt 
by heart. This repetition of a Creed by those about to 
be baptized was an impressive public ceremony at Rome 
c. 400 A.D.; but, important as it eventually became, 
it seems to Canon Kelly to have been originally of 
secondary importance compared with the answers to 
the ‘interrogatory creed’ at the climax of the baptismal 
liturgy. 

From New Testament times onwards, a profession of 
faith was required from the candidate for baptism, but 
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it is not unlikely that this might take the form of answers 
to questions (though see Acts vit1, 36-8, Western text). 
Canon Kelly thinks that such a procedure is probably 
implied by Tertullian (and perhaps by St Justin Martyr, 
though the evidence is obscure). The threefold answer 
to questions is again evidenced by the Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus, which has no suggestion of a declaratory 
creed. Compare also St Cyprian (Ep. 69, 7) and mot 
Firmilian (ap. St Cyprian, Ep. 75, 10-11). Canon Kelly 
concludes: ‘Declaratory creeds of the ordinary type 
had no place in the baptismal rite’ of the first three 
centuries. We have therefore to look for the origin 
of R (in its eventual declaratory form) not in the baptismal 
liturgy itself, but in the usages and ceremonies of the 
catechumenate. The instruction of catechumens looked 
forward to their baptism (with the threefold Trinitarian 
interrogation), so that it came to be cast in a Trinitarian 
mould, and even to borrow, with a change to the declara- 
tory form, the verbal content of the baptismal interroga- 
tions. But it could borrow from other Christian situations, 
too, from ‘the Eucharist, exorcism and many other 
formal or informal occasions’. It is especially important 
to note that the “Christ-preaching’ tended to take form 
as a separate unit of doctrine; and the word-schemes in 
which it shaped itself were obviously suitable for cateche- 
tical purposes. (Sometimes, too, we meet what look 
like two-membered confessional statements, as St 
Ignatius’s “There is one God, who revealed himself 
through Jesus Christ his son, who is his logos [utterance] 
coming forth from silence’.) St Irenzeus (Adv. haer. 1, 
10, I) gives us an early example of a combination of a 
Trinitarian confession with a formulation of the Christ- 
preaching, the latter being appended to the former by 
an ‘ingenious conflation’. 

A careful review of Tertullian’s evidence leads Canon 
Kelly to conclude that it is impossible to argue, from 
his citations of the ‘rule of faith’, that this author knew 
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a single authoritative creed-form, even a local one: 
‘perhaps his language reflects more or less stereotyped 
summaries of belief employed for the purposes of cate- 
chetical instruction’. When we come to Hippolytus, 
whose evidence may speak for the church of the city 
of Rome c. 200 a.p., we find a threefold baptismal 
interrogatory which is almost identical with the declara- 
tory Creed R, except for the absence, from Hippolytus, 
of ‘only-begotten’, ‘our Lord’, ‘remission of sins’; 
and except for ‘and died’ (H) as against ‘and was buried’ 
(R), ‘living’ (H, before ‘from the dead’) absent from R 
—whether or not we should read ‘by the Holy Spirit 
from the virgin Mary’ in H as against ‘from the Holy 
Spirit and the virgin Mary’ (R) is uncertain. But Canon 
Kelly is resolute that we must not regard H as an ancestor 
of R in direct line, but rather as a collateral with which 
R may well have been co-eval. I should be inclined to 
regard H and R as variants of the same formula, remember- 
ing Dom Connolly’s remark (quoted by Canon Kelly, 
p- 92) that ‘at the beginning of the third century the 
Roman creed was probably not so rigid in its formation 
but that the personal element may still have had some 
play’. In any case we are left with the probable conclusion 
that R, or something hardly distinguishable from it, 
originated as an interrogatory creed somewhere between 
150 and 200 A.p., and that it results from the insertion 
of a formulated Christ-preaching into the Trinitarian 
schema of the baptismal interrogations. 

All Western creeds were directly descended from R. 
The evidence from the East suggests that there, too, 
declaratory creeds developed from the baptismal inter- 
rogations and from catechetical summaries; but the 
wording of early Eastern creeds, so far as we can discover 
it, does not show that preponderant influence of R 
which is unmistakable in the West. Nor does Canon 
Kelly believe that there was any single archetype of the 

Eastern creeds, nor a fortiori of them and R. We must 
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look not for a common archetype, but for a common 
mould in the baptismal questions, and a common store- 
house of doctrine in catechetical instruction. 

Our so-called ‘Nicene Creed’ is derived from one of 
these Eastern creeds, through deliberate conciliar editing 
and insertion of certain phrases, mainly to exclude the 
Arian and Macedonian heresies. As is well known, it is 
not the actual Creed put out by the Council of Nicaea, 
though largely indebted to that Creed. Two questions 
arise: What local creed was the substratum of the actual 
Creed of Nicaea (N) ? And what were the antecedents 
and the historical origin of our ‘Nicene Creed’ (C) ? 
It used to be held that N was based on the creed of the 
church of Caesarea, but Canon Kelly agrees with Lietzmann 
that this was not so; its basis was some local baptismal 
creed‘ of Syro-Palestinian provenance’, but not that of 
Caesarea. C was undoubtedly read out at the Council 
of Chalcedon (451 A.D.) and ‘its connection with 
Constantinople was apparently taken for granted’. though 
modern critics have questioned whether it was actually 
promulgated by the Council of 381 a.p. The later 
tradition was that it was simply N with additions. But 
Canon Kelly, following Hort, is able to demonstrate 
that this at least is not true; it has no basic connection 
with N more than with other Eastern creeds. But it 
seems that the description ‘the faith of Nicaea’ could be 
applied of old not only to N but to other creeds ‘patently 
Nicene’ in their general doctrinal character, and Canon 
Kelly suggests that the council of Constantinople did 
promulgate C, but in doing so did not think of itself 
as manufacturing a new creed. 

There are a few points of detail on which it may be 
permissible to comment. The case for the primitive 
use of the Trinitarian baptismal formula perhaps deserves 
more attention than Canon Kelly accords it. The relations 
between the De Mysteriis and the De Sacramentis of St 
Ambrose is, I hold, misstated on p. 37—the De Mysteriis 
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depends on the lectures preserved in the De Sacramentis. 
It is far from certain that I Peter mr, 21, means ‘a request 
to God for a good conscience’ (vid. E. G. Selwyn, 
referred to by Fr Crehan, Early Christian Baptism and the 
Creed, p. 11). On p. 53 it is stated that the earliest 
Eastern evidence for the use of symbolon as a name for 
the Creed is the ‘Canons of the council of Laodicea’, 
so-called, (fourth century); but on p. 47 St Firmilian 
of Caesarea in Cappadocia has been quoted as mentioning 
the ‘symbolum Trinitatis’. On pp. 88, 89 references 
are made to the Dér-Balizeh papyrus as to an ancient 
Eucharistic rite; in An early Euchologion: the Dér-Balizeh 
Papyrus enlarged and re-edited (referred to by Canon 
Kelly in a footnote, but doubtless too recent for utilization 
in his text) Dom Capelle has made it almost certain 
that the papyrus is not a eucharistic liturgy but a collection 
of prayers of various dates and provenance; this may 
dispose of the difficulty caused by the position given 
in the papyrus to its important creed. On p. 128 Canon 
Kelly states (on the authority of P. Ghellinck 7) that 
some deny the identification of the Antiartemonite 
work quoted by Eusebius (H.E.s5, 28, 3 ff.) with the 
Little Labyrinth; Dom Connolly, in a note which so far 
as I know is unpublished, says that there can be no 
possible doubt of this identification, but implies that 
the Hippolytean authorship of the Little Labyrinth might 
be questioned (incidentally, I think Canon Kelly has 
given, by an oversight, a wrong page-reference to the 
second edition of Bardy’s Paul de Samosate). The book 
makes only a passing reference to the Quicumque vult, 
which, however, provides a late but classical example 
of the practice of appending a Christological confession 
to a completed Trinitarian confession of faith. 
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CANON MASURE’S NEW BOOK 
ON THE MASS 


By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


7—NANON MasuRE’s latest book! was prompted by 
é the Encyclical Mediator on the liturgy. He considers 


that the Encyclical marks the end of a period of 
theological thinking about the Mass in which the tradition 
of the Missal, the Fathers and the Council of Trent had 
been to some extent lost; the unfortunate theories which 
took the place of this tradition will prove to have been 
finally put out of court, the Canon considers, by the 
fact that the Encyclical says nothing about them. But 
although he thus finds in it a general confirmation of 
the conclusions which he has been advocating for so 
many years, he has also been led by it, so he tells us in 
his preface, to add certain nuances to his formulations 
of them. These prove to be concerned with the sym- 
bolism of the species of bread and wine according to 
which their separation indicates Christ’s immolation. 
To put the matter more bluntly, the Encyclical had 
underscored this symbolism, whereas Canon Masure 
had been showing an increasing tendency to soft-pedal 
it ; his conclusion is that he can accept the common 
view on this point without in any way compromising 
his general principles. And in the course of the discussion 
he is led to illustrate these principles and to reveal 
their implications in several very interesting and important 
directions. 

He begins by quoting the two relevant passages from 
the Encyclical, which tell us that the species clearly’ 
indicate Jesus Christ in statu victimae both by their 
separation and by their oblation to God the Father.2 


on Sacrifice du Corps Mystique by Eugéne Masure. Pp. 206 (Desclée de Brouwer, 
aris). mn.p. 


2 Acta Apost. Sed, 2nd December 1947. Pp. 548 and 563. 
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And his first comment is that we must regard an Encyclical 
of this sort not as putting an end to theological discussion 
but rather as initiating and directing it. The results 
may then be’-embodied some years later in another 
Encyclical, as Providentissimus (1893) on Holy Scripture 
led to Spiritus Paraclitus (1920) and Divino Afflante Spiritu 
(1943). The present Encyclical makes use of formulas 
taken from the theology of Billot, but it is careful to 
avoid that theory of sacrifice in general which Billot 
inherited from Vasquez and de Lugo (the ‘destruction’ 
theory); whereas Billot ‘seems to find the essence or 
reality of the sacrifice of the Mass’ in the separation of 
the species, the Encyclical speaks in this connexion 
only of signs and symbols. In these passages it is not, 
then, presenting us with an answer to the fundamental 
question: how is the Mass a sacrifice and the sacrifice 
of the Cross ? “Thus it leaves the road open for all 
those theologians who for the last thirty years, following 
P. de la Taille, but not necessarily in a slavish manner 
have been reviving the traditional theology of 
sacrifice in signo vel in sacramento . . .” (p. 10-13). 

At this point the Canon begins his exposition. It will 
be impossible to follow it here in detail, and we must 
confine ourselves to those illustrations or developments 
of his thought which seem most striking. To bring home 
to us the way in which the Mass is the sign of the Christian 
Mystery which brings it into present operation upon us, 
Canon Masure distinguishes between geste and rite (p. 26). 
The Eucharist, at the Last Supper, was both, geste because 
it was the first act of the sacrifice of Calvary, rite because 
it was capable of indefinite repetition, as the visible 
expression of the spiritual realities which it contained 
as the sign of the crucified and risen Christ. What, then, 
do we mean by an unbloody immolation ? “An operation 
different from that of the Cross . . .’ in which Christ 
is once more the passive subject . . .? Or simply sacra- 
mental immolation, that is the whole sacrifice of Christ, 
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the sacrifice which is Christ, the accepted victim, the 
consummatus, present beneath a sacramental sign 7 The 
Encyclical, says Canon Masure, takes neither view, 
although, inview of the recent state of theological opinion, 
it uses language which is more favourable to the first 
than to the second. But we may expect the second view 
to prevail in the event, for it is more in conformity 
with the doctrine that the Sacrifice of the Mass is the 
same as that of the Cross and with the language of the 
Missal (p. 31). 

In his second chapter Canon Masure applies to the 
Eucharist-sacrifice the tripartite distinction :  sacra- 
mentum-et-non-fes, sSacramen tum-et-res, Tres-et-non-sacramentum 
(the sacramental sign, the reality which it contains, 
and its spiritual fruit), and points out that in this scheme 
res stands both for the sacrifice of Christ and for the 
sanctification of the faithful (one of the great themes of 
the book is the drawing together of these two meanings, 
which have been treated in the past in too great an 
isolation from one another). Sacrifice demands the 
presence of the victim, of the means of union with God. 
The rite which Christ chose at the Last Supper, that of 
bread and wine, must therefore make him present. And 
thus the Church by repeating Christ’s geste gains possession 
of ‘the sacrifice of the Cross in all its essentials : not 
such as it was through the actions of his murderers and 
the Jews, but such as it became by the will of the Son 
and of the Father, that is, the very mystery of our 
salvation’ (Ch. m1, p. 55). ‘We may now consider the 
precise character of this rite, which is both the geste 
which makes the mystery present, effects the transub- 
stantiation, and the symbolic figure of Christ’s unique 
and real immolation. The Church has never canonically 
defined it . . . but a solid and ancient tradition speaks 
of separation of the oblata and of the species as belongin 
to it par excellence and perhaps essentially; and the 
Encyclical ratifies (assure) this opinion . . .’ (p. 58). 
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This brings us to the point on which Canon Masure’s 
view has undergone a recent change. Mgr Davis, in an 
article published in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW in January 
1949, understood him as holding that the essential 
symbolism of the Christian Sacrifice was transubstantiation 
itself (referring to the Canon’s article published in the 
same REVIEW in July 1947); and in a note appended to 
Mgr Davis’s article I wrote that ‘he (Canon Masure) 
prefers to find this (symbolism) in the co-presence of 
the elements within the general sacrificial context of 
the liturgy’. Here, however, the Canon begins his 
discussion by putting forward on his own account a 
point which Mgr Davis had urged against him,! that 
transubstantiation cannot be a sacramental rite because 
it is invisible. What can be put before our eyes, he now 
says, is a victim and the victim of Calvary ; and this 
is in fact what happens. The bread and wine symbolize 
the body and the blood. And they do this, first, con- 
sidered simply in themselves;? afterwards in another 
manner by their separate consecrations. In his article 
of July 1947, Canon Masure had used some pretty 
strong language about the current emphasis upon the 
separate consecrations, even going so far as to call what 
he then regarded as only a secondary symbolic element 
‘a theological cancer’, since it had come to monopolize 
the whole field. But in the present book he bows to 
the authority of St Thomas, of the subsequent tradition 
(as summed up by P. de la Taille) and of the Encyclical. 
‘Since the geste is inscribed upon its rite, and since the 
latter is that of separation, it is the double transub- 
stantiation which constitutes the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
(assure I’ essence et I’ existence du sacrifice de I’ Eucharistie, p. 62). 


1 In effect, he accepts Mgr Davis’s criticism as a whole in so far as this bore 
on the symbolism of the separated species and especially in regard to the 
question of St Thomas’s view of it. uxt 

2 i.e. each species evokes the Passion, since we cannot think of Christ’s 
body or of his blood without thinking of it ; this view causes me no difficulty. 

The point will be brought out later in more detail. 
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But the change is not of fundamental importance. It 
does not involve any change of approach to the Eucharist 
as a whole. The Encyclical, Canon Masure points out, 

oes on to say that the oblation of the species also 
indicates the death of Christ, and this brings us back 
to the ‘general sacrificial context of the liturgy’, which 
is then described in some eloquent pages. At the end 
of the third chapter we thus reach the following con- 
clusion: ‘The separation of the species is the image of 
Christ’s death; their oblation is the symbol of a sacrifice. 
The two taken together thus represent the sacrifice of 
Christ’s death, or, if you prefer, Christ’s death as the 
definitive sacrifice of (man’s) religion. We might go on 
to say, adding certain nuances, that the separation of the 
species represents and recalls Christ’s death as a historical 
and visible fact, their oblation this same death perceived 
by faith in its inner and invisible mystery, that is, in its 
reality as the redemptive sacrifice’ (pp. 70-71). 

It is difficult to repress a smile at Canon Masure’s 
comment that all he has been doing is to follow the 
Encyclical, putting a little in here and there (I’étoffant 
un peu). I must confess that the symbolism of separation 
has never made a great appeal to me. This may be because, 
when I have encountered statements of it, they have 
seemed as a rule to be manufactured in the interests 
of that destruction theory of sacrifice! which it has been 
Canon Masure’s great achievement, I would say, to make 
increasingly unpopular amongst thinking theologians. 
He has observed (p. 61) ‘that the species, each with its 
separate consecration, evoke the imege of the body 
drained of blood and of the blood shed to the last drop 
at the moment of Christ’s death’. The Encyclical certainly 
makes it clear that we must not rule out this symbolism. 
But it does not seem to me a very obvious one. It is 
not as though the commemorative meaning of the rite 


1 Especially in the form that there is a ‘virtual’ separation in that the blood 
is only present with the body and the body with the blood by ‘concomitance’. 
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would be obscured without it. The consecration narrative 
enshrines it for one thing. How many of the faithful, 
if one asked how Christ’s death is ‘evoked’ at Mass, 
would refer to the separate consecrations? (Indeed they 
would probably refer not to any part of the rite but to 
the crucifix on the altar !) Could we not take the line 
indicated by Canon Masure himself in his introductory 
remarks and say that the Encyclical is not laying down 
any theorectical teaching about the Mass, even in regard 
to its symbolism ? Just as the Holy See has repudiated 
the suggestions (a) that the Encyclical was condemnin 
the opinions of Dom Odo Casel and (b) that it was 
recommending them, so, I venture to suggest, it would 
disclaim any intention of condemning Canon Masure’s 
opinions about the sacramental symbolism (or, it might 
be added, of recommending his view about sacrifice). 
The purpose of the Encyclical was surely on the one 
hand to urge a greater understanding of liturgical worship 
and a more real participation in it, on the other to curb 
certain liturgical extravagances. Obligations therefore 
arise for two different sorts of person. One is obliged, 
for example, so I would say, not to go round calling 
for the abolition of Benediction ; but at the same time 
one is entitled to ask that it should be kept in its proper 
place. So also with the symbolism of the separate con- 
secrations ; it has won a place for itself and demands 
our respect, but we need not, as at present advised, put 
it in the forefront of our Eucharistic theology. 

Canon Mesure attaches to this section of his book a 
long and valuable footnote in which he contrasts the 
views of Dom Odo Casel and Abbot Vonier. He considers 
that in Dom Odo Casel’s view of the re-presented 
mystery there is the suggestion that the Passion of Christ 
begins once more in a physical sense (this has been often 
denied by theologians of Maria Laach, but their critics 
remain unconvinced). The truth of the matter, he thinks, 
is that ‘the past is always real in the present . . . if the 
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flesh of Christ is glorious, it is because it has been 
crucified . . . and because the Father has avenged (vengé) 
his humiliation by the resurrection’. This, no doubt, 
requires some nuances, but it is the sketch of a reasonable 
solution. The verdict on Abbot Vonier is of special 
interest to me since this sort of dissatisfaction with his 
view was one of my motives for translating Canon 
Masure’s earlier book into English: ‘For Dom Vonier, 
who speaks of sacramental immolation in another sense, 
it might seem to exist thanks to its image, and a violent 
image moreover, expressed in the oblata . . . But the 
Mass is not only the sign of the Sacrifice of Calvary, it 
also is the sacrifice of Calvary .. .’ (p. 72). 

The first part of Canon Masure’s book, which is 
concerned with the first effect of the sign, the real 
presence of the Mystery, is brought to an end with a 
further discussion of geste and rite, in which it 
is shown that they are originally so bound up with one 
another that the geste of physical suffering ‘is simply 
grief itself in its nervous or vocal movement of defence 
or protest’. It is only when there is choice of a sign that 
we have to make a distinction in discussing its efficacy, 
so that we then say that it is efficacious not simply in 
itself, but in virtue of the choice which has made it so. 
Thus in the Mass it is not the resemblance of the rite to 
its effect which makes it the efficacious cause of what 
it signifies but the authority of Christ who first performed 
the geste (pp. 73-74). At this point, I think, Mgr Davis 
would say that Christ, in choosing this rite, chose it 
as a rite of separation and thus as an ‘apt symbol’ of his 
death, and Canon Masure would now agree with him. 
I am impressed by this agreement, but not yet convinced, 
for it is not clear to me that this view is more than a 
common opinion of theologians—the Patristic evidence 
seems to me slight ; I should feel happy about it only 
if it could be shown that there is a continuous tradition 
in its favour or that it is a development which has been 
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definitively sanctioned. In any case we are all three agreed 
that when we speak of the Mass as a sacramental or relative 
sacrifice we should mean primarily that it is a sign 
which contains Christ our sacrifice and only secondarily 
that it is a sign which figures forth his death. 

In the first half of the book Canon Masure gives me 
the impression that he has come to have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the work of Dom Odo Casel, despite his criticism 
of it. In the second half it is perhaps the work of P. 
de Lubac which has had the greatest influence on his 
choice of treatment. Throughout we are concerned 
with the relations in which the sign stands to the reality 
at Mass. The sign is always the bread and wine in its 
developing liturgical context, and we now turn to it 
as the sign not only of the Eucharist-sacrifice but also of 
the Eucharist-communion, ‘to the secondary effect of 
the sign, the spiritual fruits of Christ’s sacrifice’ (Ch. 
IV, p. 96), res-et-non-sacramentum. In the earliest Christian 
times, Canon Masure reminds us, the sacrifice and the 
‘fruits of the sacrifice’ were so much bound up with 
one another in men’s minds that it is sometimes difficult 
to find any distinction between them at all (he instances 
the Didache, which he still regards as ‘primitive’). As 
he says on a later page (150), ‘it is the malice of men 
which obliges us to separate validity from fecundity 
in sacrifice’. The most ancient texts of the Missal are 
principally concerned with these ‘fruits’, which are 
conditioned by our own sincerity; the question of the 
precise moment of transubstantiation was of less interest. 
This is to be remembered in regard to the epiclesis 
controversy; ‘when the Church, at the end of the 
anaphora, called upon the Holy Spirit to sanctify the 
oblata, she was thinking of us and of our constant need 
of being sanctified by them’. So St Augustine’s thought, 
by-passing as it would seem the sacramentum-et-res, moves 
from the rite, sacramentum-et-non-res, directly to the 
invisible grace. And what is the meaning of quod in quod 
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ore sumpsimus pura mente capiamus ? The Body of Christ 
or the grace which it brings us ? ‘The latter rather, 
but because of the former and in it’ (pp. 98-100). 

It is the presence of Christ’s immolated body which 
is the ‘principle’ of his grace—but it is also true to 
say that “the sign causes, because it is one with its invisible 
content, because it is the sensible part of a being which 
is in its entirety a cause, as with the human geste in which 
a man’s will is incarnate . . . sacramentum et res unica 
sunt causa, because the sacramental sign is Christ’s geste, 
and he is God and man, and his divine person is the 
first principle of his bodily gestes, which are thus charged 
with divine causality. Now these gestes are to-day those 
of Christ’s Body the Church, always animated by the 
same divine forces, as the body is matter to the soul, 
its form’ (pp. 104-5). This, one may perhaps suggest, 
is the way to approach these questions of sacramental 
causality which have exercised theologians for so long. 
It follows that we must study the symbolic rites of the 
Eucharist if we would penetrate its meaning. 

We cannot describe in detail the account which 
Canon Masure here gives us of man’s desire for communion 
with God as shown by pre-Christian sacrifices ; it must 
be enough to say that it is by no means merely a repetition 
of what he has already written and to draw attention to 
a few sentences which are of special significance. The 
mystery of the sign, the Canon repeats at the outset, 
cannot be explained simply in terms of instrumental 
causality, for here the body is the partner rather than 
the instrument of the soul. Behind all ancient sacrifice, 
he goes on to observe, is a certain fear, a sense of sin, 
and this leads to the search for some means of negotiating © 
with the divine power, for a contract or alliance (or 
‘in our mistranslation of the word, a testament’, p: 
102). And this alliance takes place when the gift offered 
by man has been accepted. It is now the bond of union 
between man and God. 
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But in our modern textbooks of theology a sharp 
distinction between sacrifice and sacrament easily leads 
to incomplete notions about both. The Council of 
Trent said little about the spiritual effects of the Eucharist 
on our souls. For this we must go back to the Council 
of Florence, which made use of the great phrase: adunatio 
hominis ad Christum. And behind the mediaeval formulas 
‘there existed in the patristic tradition another famil 
of texts which St Thomas knew well, and which his 
commentators would have done better not to leave in 
the shade. This current ran so strongly that in our day 
it has reappeared once more . . .”’ (p. 117). This is 
summed up by the great passage from St Augustine (in 
jJoann., tract. 26, 16), which occurs in the Roman 
Breviary in the third nocturn of the office for Corpus 
Christi and which P. de Lubac has emphasized in Corpus 
Mysticum (p. 203): Cum enim cibo et potu id appetant 
homines, ut non esuriant neque sitiant, hoc veraciter non 
praestat nisi iste cibus at potus, qui eos a quibus sumitur 
immortales et incorruptibiles facit : id est societas ipsa sanctorum, 
ubi pax erit et unitas perfecta. In a footnote (p. 118), 
Canon Masure quotes P. de Lubac’s comment that the 
words societas ipsa sanctorum ‘are not the complement, 
but the subject. It is this, the holy fellowship, the blessed 
condition to which our desire goes out, which is at the 
same time our food and drink’. 

In the Christian Sacrifice, then, to resume, ‘the 
liturgy will charge itself with visibily translating the 
spiritual results of the mystery which is accomplished 
by its means’. Transubstantiation as such is invisible, 
but its signs and symbols, continuing the lines of the 
ancient sacrifices, are there to be found. But here ‘fear 
has changed to reverence and adoration, and commercial 
calculation to confidence’ (pp. 122-3). And now we 
recognize that all is God’s gift, even the merits which 
he crowns, so that the contradiction inherent in pagan 
worship (the do ut des) has been resolved (p. 125). In 
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the pages which follow, the primary symbolism of the 


Mass still seems to refer, for Canon Masure, to the taking 
over of our oblations by God so that they may be returned 
to us in Communion ; but in his summary of them 
(ch. v) he repeats the conclusion that what is signified 
in the Mass is Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross, the separa- 
tion of the species standing for the Cross, their oblation 
for sacrifice. It seems to me that there are two theologies 
here juxtaposed to one another: one which sees the 
Christian Sacrifice primarily as the fulfilment of man’s 
ancient longings in the whole Mystery of Christ, the 
commemoration of his death occurring by way of con- 
sequence and implication, the other which stresses the 
novelty of the Christian dispensation and shrinks from 
interpreting it by anything besides itself—thus it is the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, not as involved in the whole 
Mystery of Christ but directly, that is represented at 
Mass, and the species signify and contain it; as our 
offerings, they may also refer to our desire to join our- 
selves to the sacrifice, but this is a matter of unessential 
or secondary symbolism. I state what appears to me the 
underlying issue in these terms with the utmost 
tentativeness, and there I must leave it. 

In regard to those symbolisms which are indisputably 
secondary (or even, some would say, factitious) Canon 
Masure shows his usual broadmindedness. A single main 
theme in a piece of music,as he puts it (p. 142), may be 
hinted at or commented upon by others in themselves 
of no vital importance. So we need not come down 
heavily (like Dom Capelle) upon the symbolism of the 
grains of wheat in the single host and the grapes pressed 
into the chalice (standing for the unity of the offerers). 
Indeed there is a certain naturalness about this symbolism 
(pace Dom Capelle) which suggests that it may be more 
than a pious invention. And what is wrong with such a 
pious invention (if this is the right way to describe it) 
as the symbolism of the mixing of water with wine as 
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suggesting the hypostatic union or the union of the 
faithful with Christ ? This seems to me a proper use of 
the imagination, poetical in the strict (not the journalist) 
sense. A symbol is normally not a reproduction but an 
analogue of what is symbolized. 

As in Le Sacrifice du Chef Canon Masure turned back 
at a certain point to consider the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity in its genesis, in its emergence in the minds 
of his first disciples, so in Le Sacrifice du Corps Mystique 
there is a second part of some fifty pages in which the 
Eucharist is envisaged from the same point of view. It 
is introduced by a further reminder that ‘the ancients’ 
did not make our present clear distinctions between 
the real presence of Christ’s body and that of his sacrifice 
and between Christ’s immolated body and its effects 
upon our souls. And here he refers again to the quotations 
in the Breviary for the feast of Corpus Christi from 
St Augustine’s twenty-sixth tractate on St John, this 
time to remark that the words ‘spiritualiter’ and ‘licet 
carnaliter et visibiliter premat dentibus sacramentum 
corporis et sanguinis Christi’ have been interpolated 
in order to ‘reduce the expression of the thought to the 
habitual categories of scholastic language’ (p. 160 n.). 
What St Augustine wrote was simply this: ‘He who does not 
remain in Christ, and in whom Christ does not remain, 
undoubtedly does not eat his flesh and drink his blood’. 

This prepares us for the realization that, when Christ 
pronounced the words of institution on Maundy Thursday, 
it was probably the announcement of the ‘new alliance 
and so of a new victim and a new rite which struck his 
hearers most, not that of the real presence. The Pauline 
formula ‘this chalice is the new alliance in my blood’ 
is probably the primitive one. To St Paul ‘the mystery 
is first and foremost the celebration of the Lord’s death 
and of the pledge of his return’. For the most striking 
thing of all was that in the tragedy of Calvary was to be 
found ‘the equivalent or the type of a sacred mystery’. 
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‘Thus the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, each following his own 
method . . . thought it necessary to expound first and 
foremost the dogma of Christ’s sacrifice. And they did 
it without alluding to the Christian Eucharist which 
their readers were supposed. to know . . .’ It was only 
later, in face of the heresies, that the real presence 
became the chief preoccupation of theologians. The 
eucharistic problem in the age of the apostles was to 
show that the death, ascension and resurrection of Christ 
were a sacrifice. This was ‘more astonishing than the 
real presence and transubstantiation’ (pp. 163-9). 

For the Twelve at the Supper, then, the great fact 
was that Christ himself was the victim of the alliance 
which was replacing that of the Exodus. He was offering 
himself; that is why there could be no question of an 
absent victim. ‘On n’amuse pas Jahveh avec des déguisements.’ 
Moreover, ‘the preaching of Jesus had so identified in 
his person the kingdom and the king, the redemption 
and the redeemer, that it was impossible to conceive 
of the sacrifice of Christ without the body of Christ’. 
A purely symbolic interpretation of Christ’s words of 
institution is false to the whole context in which they 
were uttered (pp. 170-173). 

This context is now examined in more detail. Whether 
or not the Pasch had been previously celebrated by our 
Lord and his disciples at the institution of the Christian 
sacrifice, the thought of the old alliance was in all their 
minds. In that institution our Lord ‘probably ; 
employed ritual formulas which were familiar in Israel 
and which already bore the name of thanksgivings or 
eucharists’. The term was technical. The Jewish alee 
was not a sacrifice but a ritual meal, the details of which 
have been established (they fit in very well with the 
events of the Last Supper, and here Canon Masure 
summarizes the important findings of MM. Louis Bouyer! 


1 Accepting the view of Dom Gregory Dix in The Shape of the Liturgy. Canon 
Srawley in the second edition of his The Early History of the Liturgy (1947) is 
unconvinced. 
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and Henri Chirat in Maison Dieu 18). This seems to be 
the explanation of the Christian agape. It was ‘a Jewish 
institution, enriched with an entirely fresh substance. 
The envelope soon disappeared, leaving the essential 
contents: the Mass, which had constructed its own special 
liturgy on the lines of the original framework (ce noyau 
originel et obligatoire). Here we recognize the laws of 
generation and of life, together with the signs of heredity, 
if only in the literary form and construction of the 
Preface and the Canon’ (pp. 177-181).! 

All this helps to explain still further why the emphasis 
in the New Testament writers is so much more upon 
the res than upon the rite; that was not the unfamiliar 
element. And that is perhaps an explanation of St John’s 
silence about it. Those for whom he wrote regularly 
assisted at it. What they wanted from this last witness 
was the intimate detail of the events which enshrined 
it and which disclosed to them still more plainly its 
spiritual content. ‘If St John is the greatest of sacra- 
mentalists, he is not the most detailed of liturgists’ 
(p. 184.n.). Here Canon Masure makes a further allusion 
to M. Chirat’s article in Maison Dieu 18, this time to 
point out to us his conclusion that the words of institution 
may not have been regularly pronounced in the Mass 
in the first Christian century. 

That might seem to be a reason why the double 
consecration should not be considered as a rite of 
separation constituting the chief element in the eucharistic 
symbolism.? Canon Masure does not make the point, 
but goes on to observe that at the Last Supper, according 
to the reconstruction of it which he has been adopting, 
the transubstantiation of the wine would have followed 
that of the bread after a considerable interval. Thus 
‘the Saviour did not make a single rite in two comple- 


1 In a footnote Canon Masure remarks that this seems to be the definitive 
condemnation of Leitzmann’s view of the origins of the Eucharist. 

2 Although it could be answered that this significance is a doctrine which 
took time to develop. 
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mentary and opposed stages, but repeated a single mystery 
under two different signs . . . His death was twice 
represented, by the symbolic showing (vue) of the body 
and then by that of the blood.’ Thus their imminent 
separation was announced at the Last Supper and is 
recalled to-day on our altars. The Canon (to me, sur- 
prisingly) concludes: ‘the separation of the species 
continues to be the sign of sacrifice, but it has not the 
monopoly of this symbolism which is shared with the 
species themselves’ (pp. 184-7). 

This is his last word on the one question on which 
I find myself at present unable wholly to agree with him. 
And I shall be forgiven, I hope, for adding a last word 
about it here. The direct symbolic reference of the 
species, I would say, embraces in one magnificent 
shifting image: sacramentum-et-non-res, sacramentum-et-res, 
res-et-non-sacramentum; ourselves in our offerings, the 
body and blood of Christ as our Redemption, the eternal 
and glorious victim, and our incorporation into him in 
holy communion (as Canon Masure has shown us, the 
texts of the missal are full of this shifting imagery). 
The common view about the eucharistic symbolism 
to-day seems to put in the first place the separation of 
the body from the blood considered apparently as a 
mime of Christ’s death on Calvary. That Christ’s death 
is recalled to us by his body and blood is manifest, and 
that we should see in the species the likenesses of the 
body broken and of the blood poured out, no one, I suppose, 
would deny. Perhaps this is all that Canon Masure would 
wish to say, and in that case I would add only that this 
does not seem to me to be in the front line of the 
eucharistic symbolism, or a half of it on all fours with 
another half. It seems to me a true and important but 
derivative symbolism, something which we see as 
pointing to what is at the heart and centre of Christianity 
but is yet in a context: unde et memores .. . passionis... 
resurrectionis . . . ascensionis. But if the Canon wishes 
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to put in this place of honour the ritual isolating or 
sundering of the two species at their consecrations, con- 
sidered as a physical image of Christ’s death, as it were 
in fieri (and this is what seems to be commonly implied 
by the symbolism of the separated species), I must 
snaply declare myself unpersuaded. 

The last pages of this book are a splendid summing 
up of the doctrine which Canon Masure gave us near] 
twenty years ago in Le Sacrifice du Chef, enriched by his 
constant meditation on the Mystery of Faith. 
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By THE REVD E. A. SILLEM 


in THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW! puts before us a 

question of capital importance in any metaphysic 
of being—the meaning of Esse. It is fortunate at the 
present time that the problem of existence is once again 
beginning to be investigated in centres of thought where 
metaphysics still flourishes, and that it is thus resuming 
its proper place, after a considerable lapse of time, 
amongst the problems of philosophy deserving to be 
most earnestly pondered. The appearance, then, in an 
English review of an article on the meaning of Esse is an 
event of significance to all who are interested in philosophy 
and the pursuit of philosophical studies in England. 

It is, however, those who are interested in the 
metaphysics of St Thomas who have the most reason 
to welcome, and to watch attentively, contemporary 
developments in the different philosophies of existence. 
We may be assured that, though certain types of philosophy 
now usually grouped together under the one label 
‘existentialist’ (a label which comes to mean less and 
less the more it is used) will inevitably disappear— 
probably as suddenly as they appeared, the general 
tendency among present-day philosophers to devote 
their thought to the world of existent realities, rather 
than to their own systematic ideas about what they 
conceive reality to be, is a tendency which has come 
to stay for many years. The reaction against a_ priori 
Idealism, which raised thought to an exalted position 
of primacy over being, towards a Realism, not of mere 
sense experience, but of existent being, is obviously a 
delight to those students of St Thomas who consider 


1 October, 1949: pp. 395-405. 


A N article by Dom Mark Pontifex published recently 
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that the Angelic Doctor gave to the world a philosophy 
of being, and indeed a philosophy which is of being 
precisely because it is first and foremost a metaphysic 
of existing, of Esse. In other words, granted the universal 
agreement that the vital point in the metaphysics of 
Aquinas is his idea of the nature of being, those who 
consider that the only possible way to arrive at a true 
understanding of this idea is to determine how he 
regarded Esse itself, are obviously fully alive to the 
importance of studying the ideas of the new philosophies 
of existence. Needless to say, the vast majority of Thomists 
are well aware of the need which all philosophers have 
in these days of a knowledge of Thomism, and equally 
that the new philosophies of existence have more to 
learn from Thomist metaphysics than the Thomists 
have from the most enlightened existentialist. Be that 
as it may, the important thing is that widespread philoso- 
phical concern is now centred on the fundamental 
problem of metaphysics as that science was envisaged 
by St Thomas: what does Esse do within being? Is there 
any sense in speaking of being apart from Esse, or of 
Esse apart from being ? This is the problem to which 
Dom Mark Pontifex has turned the attention of his 
readers ; he has given us the outline of a constructive 
and original solution of his own (more of which we hope 
to hear in the future), and also some criticisms of “what 
may be called the strict Thomist view’ as expounded 
by Fr Hilary Carpenter, 0.p., in an article in Dominican 
Studies.! Dom Mark does not attempt to decide whether 
the ‘strict Thomist view’ which he criticizes is or is 
not faithful to that of St Thomas himself; it is, however, 
perfectly clear that his own view is not that of St Thomas. 

I propose, therefore, in this article first of all to explain, 
in as brief and succinct a manner as possible, what the 
position of St Thomas is, and then to consider three 
fundamental points in the theory advanced by Dom 


1 Dominican Studies, January, 1949, pp. 30-7. 
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Mark in the light of the views of St Thomas. In order 
to be as brief and succinct as possible in explaining 
the teaching of St Thomas, I am limiting myself to two 
essential points which are particularly relevant to the 
views of Dom Mark. 

(1) The first of these is that St Thomas regarded it 
as essential to consider the whole problem of the nature 
of being and of Esse in the light of his interpretation of 
the theory of Act and Potency. It is common knowledge 
that Aristotle thought out and formulated the theory 
of Act and Potency in order to vindicate the reality of 
the material world, with its endless variety of change 
processes and bodily movements. In so far as his theory 
is based on an analysis of movement, the movements 
of material bodies, it is primarily a cosmological theory. 
Aristotle put his theory to brilliant use in Cosmology 
(to use the modern term), and employed it to construct 
the whole edifice of his scientific conception of the 
universe. But his genius in the domain of the philosophy 
of Nature only shows up his limitations in Metaphysics. 
He never advanced as far as to appreciate the metaphysical 
implications latent in his notions of Act and Potency. 
Though he grasped the idea of the reality of the unmoved 
immaterial substances on which the moving bodies of 
the heavens depend in their movement, and defined 
First Philosophy as the science of being as being, it is 
evident, from the fact that he had no idea of a being 
that is independent of the material universe and on 
which the latter depends for its existence, that Aristotle’s 
genius in Metaphysics never approached his genius in 
natural philosophy. This need not cause us much surprise, 
for, as Aquinas observed, ‘proprium philosophiae eius 
fuit a manifestis non discedere’.! 

St Thomas made one of the most decisive advances 
in the history of mediaeval philosophy in ‘ontologizing’ 
the original Aristotelian theory of Act and Potency. 

1 De Spiritualibus Creaturis, art. 5. 
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He transformed the whole theory by raising it from 
one that was primarily cosmological to one that is 
fundamentally metaphysical. Whereas Aristotle had 
associated Act and Potency almost exclusively with the 
movement of material things, Aquinas associated them 
primarily and fundamentally with being and existing as 
they are known to us in human experience. In the mind 
of St Thomas, being itself is divided not only into the 
ten predicaments, as it was for Aristotle, but also by 
Potentiality and Actuality. It is perfectly true that the 
theory of Potency and Act still retains its place in explain- 
ing movement and operation: in fact St Thomas still 
considers that we arrive at our ideas of potentiality and 
actuality from our experience of movement. But he 
finds on reflexion that the whole theory can be deepened 
and enlarged. The dyad, act-potency, is present within 
the very notion of being itself. Thus, for example, 
Aquinas writes in his Commentary on the Metaphysics: 
‘For potency and act, in most cases, are predicated of 
things which are in motion, because motion is the act 
of a being in potency. But the principal object of this 
doctrine is not potency and act as they are merely in 
mobile realities, but as they are coextensive with being 
itself (sed secundum quod sequuntur ens commune). 
Whence potency and act are found also in immobile 
things, just as in those which are intellectual.”! 

St Thomas noted in various parts of his works the 
gradual development that had taken place in the course 
of history in the meaning of the word ‘Act’. This develop- 
ment consisted in a gradual transformation of the notion 
of Act into a metaphysical notion. The word was used 
first of all to denote sensible movements and actions, 
for these are the first kind of perfections which strike 
the attention of men.? It was then taken to a deeper 
level to denote the form of a mobile thing, in as much 


1 In IX Metaph., lectio 1, ed. Cathala, no. 1769-72. 
2 In IX Metaph., lectio 3, ed. Cathala, no. 1805. 
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as form is the intrinsic principle and source, as well as 
the final end, of all the operations effected by a mobile 
object. ‘Nomen actus primo fuit attributum operationi: 
sic enim quasi omnes intelligunt actum: secundo autem 
exinde fuit translatum ad formam, in quantum forma 
est principium operationis et finis.”! Finally the word 
‘Act’? was completely ‘ontologized’ and used to denote 
a perfection, more precisely a perfection of being, so 
that God, who is the fullness of all the perfections of 
being, is ‘Pure Act’.? This final stage in the process of 
development was really the work of Aquinas himself, 
for all his care not to attribute it to himself. In certain 
contexts ‘Act’ denotes a perfection that is produced in 
a subject which is disposed to receive it; in other contexts 
Aquinas says that ‘Act’ has a yet more universal sense, 
in that it can denote any perfection, whether it is or is 
not produced in a subject, or even if it is unproducible. 
Thus he writes as a universal principle that ‘all being, 
as being, is in act and is in some way perfect; for every 
act is a certain perfection’. It was only because he thus 
enlarged and transformed Aristotle’s idea of Act that 
Aquinas was able to associate Act directly with being 
and Esse. Act is a transcendental and analogical notion 
in Thomist metaphysics. 

By so identifying Act ultimately with being itself, 
Aquinas raised, in what was at the time an altogether 
novel manner, the problem which the Arabian philosopher 
Avicenna had bequeathed to the Schools, and which 
remains the great problem for the philosophers of 
existence of to-day: since Esse is an intrinsic constituent 
of being itself, in what sense, and up to what point, can 
we and ought we to apply the notion of act or of perfection 
to Esse ? 

Corresponding to this development in the idea of 


Act, there was a similar development in the meaning 


1 De Potentia, qu. 1, art. 1. 
21 Sent., dist. XLII, qu. 1, art. 1, ad 1, 
3 Summa Theologica, 1, qu. 5, art. 3. 
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of the word ‘Potency’. It signified at first a principle 
or source of operation or activity through which alone 
it is something real and knowable.' Its meaning was 
further extended to cover not only the faculty or active 
power to which activity corresponds, but also passive 
potency or the receptive principle conceived as correlative 
to substantial form.? The final stage, however, in arriving 
at a complete metaphysical notion of potency was reached 
by St Thomas when he put himself the questions: in 
what sense can there be any potentiality within the 
notion of being itself ? what is there of potentiality in 
being corresponding to Esse conceived as act or perfection 
within being ? 

(2) The second essential point is that, having established 
in his own mind and to his own satisfaction the real 
distinction between essence and existing in all finite 
things, St Thomas consistently explained and interpreted 
the distinction by means of the doctrine of Potency 
and Act.’ It was precisely in this application of his notions 
of Act and Potency that the real problem of the nature 
of being and Esse arose in its most incisive form. For 
Aristotle being was something of the order of substance: 
it was ‘the what things are’. Within the order of substance 
and of essence the substantial form is the element which 
completes and perfects each object: in this order, 
therefore, form is the ultimate act and perfection. So 
long as our thought goes no further than explaining 
what we mean by being in terms of substance or essence, 
act is inevitably identified with form and, in their 
ultimate metaphysical sense, act and form are convertible 
notions. But as soon as the further question is raised, 
‘what is existing itself as a perfection with regard to 


1] Sent., dist., XLII, qu. 1, art. 1. 
2Cf J-D. Robert: ‘Le principe: Actus non limitatur nisi per potentiam 
subjectivam realiter distinctam’, in the Revue Philosophique de Louvain, February, 


1949. 
3 Cf G. M. Manser, 0.P., Das Wesen des Thomismus (3rd edit., 1949), pp- 


544-560. 
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this or that substance which is actually existing in reality ?’ 
our horizon is enlarged. The primary tenet of St Thomas 
in his metaphysics is that, in relation to this perfection 
of existing, the substantial form, which in the order 
of essence is the final act and perfection, becomes a 
secondary and subordinate (though not unimportant) 
perfection: it yields the first place to the yet higher 
perfection of Esse. Beyond the form, which brings it 
about that a substance is a substance of such or such a 
determinate kind classifiable within a given genus and. 
species, there is the act of Esse, which brings it about 
that a substance really is real, that it is truly and genuinely 
and really a being. For St Thomas, therefore, Esse is an 
act or perfection of a more ultimate order than sub- 
stantial form, but none the less both substantial form 
and Esse (different as they are from each other and 
irreducible as they are to each other) differ within the 
one all embracing order of being. Neither is being by 
itself and neither can be excluded from being.! 

By advancing to this ‘existential’ position Aquinas 
followed the view of Aristotle in holding that every 
substantial form is an act and a perfection; but, as Gilson 
so neatly puts it, he went far beyond Aristotle by denying 
the truth of the converted proposition: St Thomas could 
not say that every act or perfection is a form, for the 
highest of all acts, that of Esse itself, it not a form.2 
Esse is placed by St Thomas at the very roots of reality 
and being: it is the principle of principles, the act of 
acts and the perfection of perfections. ‘Existing is the 
most perfect of all things (ipsum esse est perfectissimum 
omnium), for it is compared to all things as their act. 
Nothing has actuality unless it exists: hence existing is 


1 Gilson: Le Thomisme (sth edit., 1 . 43-68. 

L’Etre et 1’ Essence eae pp: penne Apa 

God and Philosophy (1941), pp. 63-73. 

L.-B. Geiger, 0.P., Existentialisme, Essentialisme et Ontologie Existentielle, 
writing in Etienne Gilson (in the series Rencontres), pp. 227-74. 

2 Gilson: L’Etre et I’ Essence, p. 101. 
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the actuality of all things, even of their forms.’! That, 
therefore, which is complete in the order of essence 
and a certain act or perfection in virtue of its form, 
is itself potential in relation to the higher act which is 
Esse, for the final act in a lower order can itself be 
potential to a further act of a higher order. 

Within being, therefore, Esse is the final act, itself 
' potential to no other. Esse as thus known to us is not 
unqualified actuality, nor is it pure perfection ; it is 
‘perfectissimum omnium’ or ‘inter omnia per- 
fectissimum’, an act or principle which is more perfect 
and higher than all others—‘the best of the bunch’.2 
It is itself in potency to nothing more perfect, since 
there is nothing more perfect or more of an act, to which 
Esse itself can be potential. Esse can none the less be 
determined by essences, which are potential to it in the 
sense that they can receive and participate in it. But 
this does not mean that Esse is in potency to essence. 
Act cannot be in potency to potency. It is essence which 
is in potency to Esse. As St Thomas says, Esse is determin- 
able, but always as act.’ Essence is in potency to Esse 
because it needs Esse to be real at all: but it cannot be 
said that Esse needs to be shared and demands to be 
received. Esse is determined by reception as act because, 
in being united with this or that particular essence, 
it becomes the existing of this or that limited substance. 
Considered, then, in relation to the essence which it 
actualizes, Esse is as the received act to the receiving 
and limiting potency or subject, so that, so far from 
being a potency receiving a perfection, it is rather an 
act conferring perfection, but more perfectly so than 
form. 

Without ever saying that Esse is a form, St Thomas 
sums up his position exquisitely by saying that Esse is 

1 Summa Theologica, I, qu. 4, art. 1, ad 3 ; Contra Gentes, Il, ch. 54 ; De 
Spiritualibus Creaturis, art. 1. 


2 Contra Gentes I, ch. 23: ‘Esse actum quendam nominat’, 
3 De Potentia, qu. 7, art. 2, ad 9 (a most important passage). 
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‘formale’.1 Whereas form is an act which can participate 
in existence, and is potential with regard to existence, 
Esse itself is the supreme act, which cannot possibly 
participate in any other: ‘Nihil enim est formalius aut 
simplicius quam esse. Et sic ipsum esse nihil participare 
potest’.2 Quite clearly, therefore, St Thomas does not 
consider that we have any idea of Esse as pure perfection 
or unqualified actuality: so far as it is known to us, it is 
essentially a qualified perfection and a limited act. 
According to St Thomas, it is impossible to identify 
our idea of being with pure perfection: being is not a 
simple idea, but a complex notion, comprising two 
transcendentally related principles, neither of which is 
intelligible apart from the other.’ It is rather being 
itself which is intelligible, in and through the variegated 
relationships of the two principles, essence and existing. 
True, Aquinas held that being is ultimately and finally 
infinite Esse, for God is the pure perfection and unqualified 
act of existing; but that does not mean that we can 
associate being exclusively with Esse. Since Esse is an act 
and perfection which transcends the order of essence 
and form, it also transcends all human concepts and ideas. 
Consequently we cannot have any true idea or concept 
of Esse: Esse can only be known and grasped intellectually 
in its absolute being-value by the judgement.‘ 
* 
* * 


With this brief survey of the teaching of St Thomas 
in mind, a study of Dom Mark Pontifex’s article presents 
us with a large number of questions for discussion. We 
must, however, limit our remarks here to three of the 
fundamental issues raised by Dom Mark, which he also 
agrees are of the very first importance. These can be 


1 Contra Gentes I, ch. 23; Summa Theologica: 1, qu. 4, art. 1, ad 3. 
2 Contra Gentes I, ch. 23. * 
3 J. de Finance, s.j., Etre et Agir (1945), pp. 36-43. 
4 Gilson: L’Etre et I’Essence, pp. 248-85. 
P, Hoenen, s.J., La Theorie du Jugement d’aprés St Thomas (1946), pp. 42-70. 
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found at the beginning of his article on p- 396 where 
he lays down three points, which, he says, have to be 
taken into consideration in any theory. The first is that: 
‘Esse involves ‘the idea of absolute perfection, of the 
infinite. For when we focus our attention on the idea 
of Esse as such, we are focusing it on the idea of the 
positive, the affirmative, of that which is opposed to 
the negative. Just in so far as a thing can be said to be, 
to be positively, it is perfect, since imperfection implies 
a lack of positive being. Hence the idea of Esse or being 
as such, apart from other ideas with which it is associated, 
is the idea of simple perfection, that is, of the absolutely 
perfect which is the same as the infinite.’ 

The whole problem here involved is fundamental. 
It has many aspects: how precisely is Esse an act and 
perfection ? in what way is it related to essence which 
is also a sort of act and perfection ? and how are these 
two united or unified in being ? We must, then, ask 
ourselves: can we begin at once by laying down that 
Esse involves the idea of absolute perfection and of the 
infinite? and can any justification be offered for taking 
this position as a necessary starting-point in unravelling 
the mysteries of being ? Dom Mark relies exclusively 
on the fact that, in focusing our attention on the idea 
of Esse, we find that it is purely positive and opposed 
to the negative. There is, however, every reason for 
holding that this line of thought involves a veritable 
epistemological ‘tour de force’, First of all what is 
meant by the expression ‘the idea of Esse’ ? Are we to 
take it that we have (as St Thomas maintained that we 
have not) a concept of Esse, so that Esse is directly accessible 
to our reason and as susceptible of rational analysis as 
the concepts we derive from the objects of experience 
by abstraction ? If so, why is Esse not itself something 
of the order of essence or form ? There is an unfathomed 
ambiguity in these opening words ‘idea of Esse’. Aquinas’s 
method of handling the thorny question how, in what 
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sense, and up to what point, Esse is an act and perfection, 
is much more methodic and scientific. He begins his 
analysis of the complex notion of being from the secure 
starting point of essence and form, which are accessible 
to our conceptual ways of thinking. Though Esse may be 
supremely intelligible in itself, there is no evidence 
that it is supremely intelligible to us: on the contrary, 
it seems clear that what knowledge we have of Esse is 
drawn from our knowledge of essences which exist. It 
is.true that an essence is only real, in the ultimate 
metaphysical analysis, in virtue of its act of existing ; 
but it is equally true that this act of existing is knowable 
to us only because it is the act of an essence which, as 
has been explained, is itself a subsidiary or lesser act 
within being, but one which is more readily accessible 
to the human mind. 

It is greatly to be feared that any less cautious approach 
to the problem of being than that made by Aquinas will 
appear to be dangerously a priori and epistemologically 
uncritical. This is most conspicuous in the sequence of 
thought contained in the passage we have quoted above 
from Dom Mark’s article. It proceeds directly and almost 
without reflexion from the statement that, within our 
focused attention, Esse appears as the positive, the 
affirmative, and as opposed to the negative; it then 
advances directly to the inference that Esse is perfect 
since imperfection is lack of positive perfection, thence 
to the further inference that it is a simple perfection, 
and consequently ‘absolutely perfect’ and, finally, ‘the 
same as the infinite’. To the present writer this smacks 
of ‘jet-propelled reasoning’! It does seem that to leap 
from the perception that Esse as such is something positive, 
a perfection, to the conclusion that it must necessarily 
be absolutely perfect and infinite, without pausing to 
ask what we mean, and what we do not mean, by the 
terms positive, perfection, simple perfection, absolute 
perfection and infinite, is metaphysically dangerous 
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living. It is true that, in so far as a thing can be said to 
be, it is perfect, for limitation in being is not a perfection. 
But does it follow immediately from this that Esse as 
such ‘is the idea of simple perfection, that it is absolutely 
perfect’ ? It is inadmissible to argue that we have an 
idea of a simple perfection, of the absolutely perfect, 
merely because we cannot see any contradiction in the 
idea: the whole point to be decided is whether the idea 
of Esse as such, and ‘apart from the other ideas associated 
with it’, has any meaning. How do we know that pure 
unqualified Esse, infinite existence, is a real positive 
possibility ? And even if it is a real possibility, which 
we can positively know as such, does this prove that 
there must really be such an unqualified perfection of 
existing in reality ? Let us grant for the sake of argument 
that we cannot detect any impossibility in the idea of 
Esse as unqualified perfection: this non-impossibility or 
lack of contradiction is purely negative; it certainly 
does not imply the positive possibility of the idea. 

One of the outstanding merits of St Thomas’s method 
of approaching the problem is that he is most cautious 
in the way he reasons about Esse. Instead of approaching 
the mystery of being by way of the supreme act of Esse, 
which he considers is its most indispensable element, 
he rather works his way up to it by considering what we 
understand by Essence and Substance, although in so 
doing he is approaching the final act within being by 
means of what is itself potential to that act. But he does 
this because Essence as such is more knowable to our 
conceptual manner of thinking, and hence we must needs 
submit to the human necessity of seeking to understand 
what we can of the higher, and to us less comprehensible, 
principle of being by thinking of it in and through what 
we know of Essence. To treat of being and its mysteries 
directly and immediately in the act of Esse is far 
too hazardous and arbitrary a venture for human 
metaphysicians. 
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The second point which Dom Mark puts before us 
is that ‘Esse also involves the idea of limited perfection. 
For the Esse or being of a thing is the thing’s Esse or 
being, and all the things we know directly are limited 
things. Therefore the Esse of a limited thing is its own 
Esse or perfection, and this is limited. The Esse of a thing 
is not something quite other than the thing, but in some 
sense at least is the thing itself, the limited thing itself.’ 

The dangers of approaching the mystery of being 
directly from the ‘angle’ of Esse, rather than first of all 
from that of Essence, here come into clearer relief, for 
as a result of so doing Dom Mark thinks of being and 
Esse as virtually synonymous terms, The effort to con- 
template Esse itself in its perfection leads to the risk of 
exaggerating this contemplated perfection and minimizing 
other perfections in being. He uses language about the 
Esse or being of a thing which makes it appear as if they 
are simply speaking identical. In point (1) his final sentence 
begins with the phrase ‘the idea of Esse or being as such, 
apart from the other ideas with which it is associated . . .’ 
As a consequence of this apparent simplification of the 
question, by the identification of being and Esse, Dom 
Mark finds himself in very great difficulties, for his 
reason tells him that Esse is, and hence ought to be, 
infnite, unlimited, and absolute perfection, whereas 
experience reminds him that in fact Esse is always found 
in the opposite condition of finitude, limitation and 
imperfection. Dom Mark begins this second point, 
therefore, with a statement which has to contradict 
what is fundamental in the first. We are now confronted 
with the affirmation that ‘Esse also involves the idea of 
limited perfection’. But surely if perfection is positive, 
limitation or lack of perfection is the negative which is 
opposed to perfection. How, then, can Esse as such be 
positive-negative ? 

Once again it seems that Aquinas is on much safer 
ground. He always keeps well in mind that being is a 
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notion which includes not only the act of Esse, but also 
that of Essence which stands to Esse as a potential limiting 
principle. He considers that that which is limited is a 
being, just as that which is real is being ; but a being is 
limited because its Esse is limited. However, it is not the 
Esse which provides the reason why the Esse of a particular 
being is limited: as we said before, in so far as it exists 
it is perfect, and since Esse accounts for its perfection 
we cannot expect it to account also for its imperfection. 
It is in the Essence that the limitation of each being is 
to be found, for this is a limiting potency with regard 
to the supreme act of Esse. So it does not follow that, 
because in fact Esse, as we find it in reality, is always 
limited, ‘Esse also involves the idea of limitation’. 

On account of his identification of being with Esse, 
and of his failure to consider whether there is anythin 
within being, as it is known to us, which plays the role 
of a limiting potency, Dom Mark presents the problem 
of being in a manner that is needlessly artificial and 
unreal. Esse is something that appears to him as being 
at once common to all things and also as involving the 
idea of absolute perfection: how can it have such 
apparently different meanings ? Dom Mark’s difficulty, 
in his own words, is: ‘Esse is a term which refers to 
every conceivable object, but how can the idea of absolute 
perfection and also that of limited perfection be ideas 
which refer to every conceivable object ?? To which 
difficulty St Thomas’s reply would seemingly have been 
that quite obviously they cannot be so referred. For 
St Thomas Esse has consistently one meaning ; it has one 
function within being which it performs the more 
perfectly as the limiting potency of Essence is the less. 
Dom Mark has given several meanings to the one word 
Esse and thus created the artificial problem of trying to 
reconcile them. For my own part I am much happier 
with St Thomas’s view, that it is being which behaves 
in the manner Dom Mark ascribes to Esse, and this it 
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does on account of the infinite variety of ways in which 
Essence fulfils its role as a limiting potency to Esse. If 
St Thomas held that nothing is less complex than Esse 
(nihil est simplicius quam esse), he also held that no 
notion is more complex than being. 

In conclusion, therefore, it seems that St Thomas 
has given an answer to the great problems: what Esse 
does within being, what there is within being as it is 
known to us apart from Esse, and how these constitute 
being and reality, which is in keeping with their pro- 
fundity and complexity. It is just here that I find that 
the views of Dom Mark Pontifex fail. By a radical over- 
simplification he almost identifies being with Esse, and 
by his failure to observe that it is necessary for us to 
approach the ultimate and most mysterious factor within 
being by going first of all to the other factor, the Essences, 
which are more accessible to our human powers of 
understanding, he virtually eliminates them from _ his 
treatment of the question of how being is perfect. 
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OTHING can be more useful or more important 
N in philosophy than to discuss the meaning of 
Esse, and therefore I welcome Fr _ Sillem’s 
contribution, and am glad to give my own view. 
Perhaps it will be best to begin by summarizing (of 
necessity very briefly indeed) the theory which I defend. 
We are setting out to analyse the meaning of ‘existing 
x’, Neither x, nor any part or element of x, can be 
thought of without existence; yet y and z also exist. 
What, then, is the object, common to x, y and z, denoted 
by ‘existence’ or ‘existing’ ? It is not precisely equivalent 
to x or y or z, yet it is each of them—it is each of them, 
and more than each of them. It is not merely an element 
common to all, for it refers to the whole of each of 
them; there is nothing which does not exist, and 
existence cannot be the supreme genus. Can we say 
that existence refers to the sum of all things that exist, 
so that x, y and z are each a part of existence ? This 
brings us to the point. That which is existence is infinite, 
because its essence is its existence, and it is absolutely 
simple. Hence the sum of all finite things cannot be 
existence, nor can x, y or z be parts of existence. What 
then are we to say ? x, y and z are not necessary because 
not infinite, but are realized possibilities. By saying that 
they exist we mean that they have received (are passive 
to) the act of their existence. From what have they 
received it ? From the first cause of existence, from 
that which is existence. Hence existence refers to x, y 
and z precisely in so far as they have received existence 
from the source of existence. x is not distinct from its 
existence, but is distinct from the first cause of existence. 
Existence refers to two objects, to a recipient and to a 
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giver; it refers to x as having existence from that which 
is existence. That which contingently exists implies 
that which absolutely exists, and we cannot think of the 
first without the second. 

As to our knowledge of the first cause which is pure 
existence, the following seems to me to be true. We 
have in our minds an obscure (or indirect) perception 
of the infinite as the cause, but we cannot adequately 
express this. We know that we have it, because we 
realize that any expression which we use does not bring 
out fully what we have in our minds; there is always 
more in the idea of absolute perfection than we can 
express. Yet we can express the first cause truly, though 
inadequately, because the cause contains the perfections 
of its effect. Any created perfection must exist in 
God and is true of him, though in an infinitely higher 
manner. 

One final point: are essence and existence distinct ? 
Essence is not distinct (I suggest) from the recipient of 
existence (it is actualized potency), but is distinct from 
the giver. But can we not conceive of a non-existing 
essence ? We cannot form ideas of wholly non-existing 
things ; we can only rearrange accidents in a new 
pattern in our minds. Accidents pass from the object 
to the knower: a new design for a house exists 
in the mind of the designer ; it is a new pattern of 
accidents which have existed objectively in a different 
design, and might exist objectively in the new pattern. 

The point to emphasize, in view of Fr Sillem’s criticism, 
is that (as I think) Esse refers to two objects, the receiver 
and the giver of existence. Thus by ens I mean ‘existing 
x’; by essence I mean ‘x as the receiver of existence’, 
with special reference to x as such; by esse I mean ‘x 
precisely in so far as it is in the relation of dependence 
on the infinite first cause’. 

Next, I put down the following points which I hope 
will be agreed to in this discussion. 
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(1) Esse must be a word expressing something objective, 
and not merely an idea in the mind, if we are to avoid 
scepticism. 

(2) Esse must have only one meaning, and not several 
different meanings. It may perhaps refer to more than 
one object, but it must in that case always refer to them. 

(3) We must know what we mean by Esse, and be able 
to express this truly, even though perhaps inadequately, 
or else it is useless to discuss the subject. Unless we 
agree on the meaning, at least in a general way, we 
cannot get on at all. 

(4) The problem, therefore, is not to decide what 
we mean in a general way, but to analyse the meaning, 
to bring out its content, and to show that this is not 
contradictory. 

(5) | am not concerned with the historical question 
in any way. I do not discuss whether the view attributed 
by Fr Sillem to St Thomas is really that of St Thomas, 
but only whether the view as stated is sound. 

Finally I will take statements made by Fr Sillem, and 
comment on them. ‘. . . the substantial form, which in 
the order of essence is the final act and perfection, 
becomes a secondary and subordinate (though not un- 
important) perfection: it yields the first place to the 
yet higher perfection of Esse . . .’ How can there be any 
element, even as conceived by us, much less in reality, 
which in any sense is logically previous to the act of 
existence ? What does not exist is nothing, and it is 
difficult to see what such language as the above can mean. 
It would seem to involve our conceiving of substantial 
form as non-existent. 

‘Existing is the most perfect of all things . . . Esse 
as thus known to us is not unqualified actuality, nor is 
it pure perfection . . .” How can Esse be the most perfect 
of all things and yet not be unqualified actuality or pure 
perfection ? Surely the most perfect of all things is 
pure perfection ? 
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‘Esse . . . is itself in potency to nothing more perfect 
. . . Esse can none the less be determined by essences . . . 
Esse is determinable, but always as act.’ Surely that 
which is determinable by something else must necessarily 
be potential, and in potency to that other thing. The 
very meaning of ‘determinable’ is that which is potential 
to a further determination. The whole difficulty is to 
see how that which is most perfect can be shared in by 
many things, and no solution seems to be offered here. 

‘. . . The highest of all acts, that of Esse itself is not a 
form.’ And a little later on, ‘St Thomas sums up his 
position exquisitely by saying that Esse is ‘*formale’’ ’. 
It is difficult to see what distinction there is between saying 
that a thing is a form and saying that it is ‘formale’. 

‘. . . being is ultimately and finally infinite Esse.’ What 
is meant by ‘ultimately’ and ‘finally’ here ? Surely Esse 
either includes a reference to infinite Esse or it does not, 
and we have to remember that it was said above that 
Esse is not pure perfection. Suppose someone said ‘that 
is ultimately and finally a cat’. He might mean ‘that is 
an object which, on further inspection, turns out to be 
a cat’. Or he might mean, ‘that is an object which will 
ultimately become a cat’. Or he might refer to a curtain 
which was seen to move, and mean, ‘that is ultimately 
a cat, because the cat is behind the curtain, and is moving 
it’. But Fr Sillem could hardly accept the first meaning, 
while the second meaning is impossible because nothing 
can become infinite Esse, which must be eternal. The 
third meaning is not wholly unlike the meaning which 
I should myself support, though Fr Sillem would pre- 
sumably reject it. It cannot be objected that to say that 
being is ultimately infinite Esse does not imply that Esse 
is infinite. It must imply this, because what is infinite 
Esse is absolutely simple. 

‘We cannot have any true idea or concept of Esse: 
Esse can only be known and grasped intellectually in its 
absolute being-value by the judgement’. What does 
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this amount to ? The question we have to decide is whether 
we know what Esse means. Now by an idea of Esse I refer 
simply to Esse as known, and I ask: if we cannot have a 
true, even though inadequate, idea of Esse, how can we 
discuss it at all ? Fr Sillem says, ‘it also transcends all 
human concepts and ideas’, but if this is literally true, 
how do we know that it transcends them ? Besides, we 
are told later on : ‘For St Thomas Esse has consistently 
one meaning ; it has one function within being which it 
performs the more perfectly as the limiting potency of 
essence is the less’. How can Esse have this meaning if it 
transcends all human concepts and ideas ? 

‘What is meant by the expression ‘“‘the idea of Esse’’ ? 
Are we to take it that we have (as St Thomas maintained 
we have not) a concept of Esse, so that Esse is directly 
accessible to our reason . . . ? If so, why is Esse not itself 
something of the order of essence or form ?’ On the 
theory which I am proposing I answer these questions 
as follows. The idea or concept of Esse is Esse as known 
to us. We certainly have a concept of Esse, or else we 
could not know it or discuss it. Esse is not wholly accessible 
to our reason, because (as I suggest) the Esse of x means 
‘x precisely in so far as it is dependent on the first cause’. 
Esse refers directly to the creature, but indirectly to the 
Creator. In so far as it refers to God, we have a true, 
though inadequate, knowledge of it. Thus Esse refers 
to the creature, in its relationship to God and, in so 
far as it refers to the creature, it does refer to essence 
or form, while it only transcends essence and form in 
so far as it refers to God, and in the sense that God 
transcends them. 

‘... To the present writer this smacks of jet-propelled 
reasoning ! It does seem that to leap from the perception 
that Esse as such is something positive, a perception, to 
the conclusion that it must necessarily be absolutely 
perfect and infinite . . . is metaphysically dangerous 

living.’ What I argue is that Esse means that aspect of 
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‘existing x’ which is referred to by ‘existing’, and that 
this must include a reference to that which is existence, 
to existence as such, which is purely positive or affirmative. 
But, since existence as such excludes non-existence, or 
negation, Esse must exclude, in one of its references, 
negation or limitation. . What excludes negation or 
limitation is pure perfection, and pure perfection is 
infinite perfection. You might as well say that any 
argument was ‘jet-propelled reasoning’. Moreover, Fr 
Sillem goes on to admit that ‘in so far as a thing can be 
said to be, it is perfect, for limitation in being is not a 
perfection’. Existence cannot be the supreme genus 
and, this being so, what are we to say except that there 
is something which is existence as such ? 

‘It is inadmissible to argue that we have an idea of a 
simple perfection, of the absolutely perfect, merely 
because we cannot see any contradiction in the idea.’ 
I have never attempted to argue in this way. What | 
say is that in fact we know ‘existing x’, and that by 
‘existing’ or Esse we refer (if we analyse our thoughts) 
to x and to the source of its existence, which source 
is itself infinite perfection. Absolute perfection is 
experienced by us (indirectly) as the first cause of those 
things which we directly perceive. 

‘The whole point to be decided is whether the idea 
of Esse as such . . . has any meaning.’ If Esse as such has 
no meaning, what meaning is left to any form of 
existence ? Esse cannot be the supreme genus, and refer 
merely to an element which is common to all things. 

‘How do we know that pure unqualified Esse, infinite 
existence, is a real positive possibility ?? We do not, I 
suggest, know that it is a possibility, but a fact, after 
analysis of what we experience. Otherwise how does 
Fr Sillem suppose that we can affirm God’s existence ? 

‘Dom Mark thinks of being and Esse as virtually 
synonymous terms.’ What I suggest is that Esse or existence 
refers to two objects, the receiver and the giver of the 
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act of existence. In so far as it refers to the receiver of 
existence, it refers to essence (though emphasizing the 
relation of essence to the first cause); in so far as it 
refers to the giver of existence it refers to the infinite. 
By ‘being’ here is presumably meant (I quite accept 
the meaning) the whole object or objects experienced, 
‘existing x’, which includes both essence and Esse. 

‘How, then, can Esse as such be positive-negative ?? 
Fr Sillem argues that the theory I am defending involves 
this problem, and that here he has an argument against 
it. But he himself has been faced with exactly this same 
problem: ‘Esse as thus known to us is not... pure 
perfection’, while ‘being is ultimately and finally infinite 
Esse’. I cannot see that he reconciles these two meanings. 
Isuggest that they are reconciled because Esse refers to two 
objects, the limited creature and the infinite Creator. 

“By a radical oversimplification he almost identifies 
being with Esse.’ As already explained, I do identify 
being with Esse in so far as being (or ens) means ‘x as 
related to God’. Esse emphasizes an aspect of ens which 
is of course always present (we can only think of an 
essence as existing), but which is directly pointed to 
by the word Esse. Esse points to that aspect of ens which 
means on analysis ‘essence as dependent on God’. Why 
should this analysis be called a radical oversimplification 
more than any other ? 


[The following further exchange has taken place 
between Fr Sillem and Dom Mark Pontifex: 

Fr Sillem: 

I thank Dom Mark Pontifex for his reply to my paper 
and for the criticisms he has offered of the views I put 
forward. I must content myself here with making one 
observation, prior to glancing at the main difficulties 
Dom Mark has raised against my position. 

I cannot accept the method followed by Dom Mark 
in studying the problem of Esse. ‘We are setting out 
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to analyse the meaning of existing X.’ I agree that this 
is the starting-point. But existing is such a very difficult 
thing to analyse. It seems to me that we cannot arrive 
at any certain knowledge about Esse unless we go much 
further than studying facts and propositions and study 
the function or role of Esse within the structure of being. 
After all Esse is something within being. In itself Esse 
is the source of all intelligibility in being, for it is the 
final act and perfection within its structure. But this 
does not mean that its intelligibility is readily accessible 
to our minds. It is necessary for us to approach the mystery 
of Esse indirectly through Essentia and substance, for 
these are more accessible to our minds. It is always an 
essence which exists, and the first thing for us to do 
is to examine essence and substance which exist before 
examining their existing. 

Dom Mark objects that I am inconsistent in holding 
that Esse is the most perfect of all things and denying at 
the same time that it is unqualified act and pure per- 
fection. But I do not hold that Esse is the most perfect 
of all things in the absolute sense (as it seems that Dom 
Mark does), but in the relative sense. Esse is an act more 
perfect than any of the relatively poor acts of the order 
of Essentia, and most perfect in the sense that there is 
no act higher than Esse within being to which it is itself 
potential. 

Dom Mark asks what I mean in saying that ‘ultimately 
and finally being is infinite Esse’. Without going into 
any explanations I mean that being is just the unqualified 
act and pure perfection of Esse in God, whose pure 
being is pure Esse unqualified by Essentia understood as 
a limiting potency. 

A third difficulty raised by Dom Mark touches the 
delicate point of the determinability of Esse as act by 
Essentia, the potential principle of limitation within 
being. ‘Surely’, he writes, ‘that which is determinable 
by something else must necessarily be potential, and in 
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potency to that other thing.’ I can see that there is a 
difficulty here, but I think it arises from not distinguishing 
two things: (a) Esse as a received act (this is not an 
indispensable characteristic of Esse, for God’s existing 
is not received act), and (b) Esse as the terminating act 
or constitutive perfection in being (this is its proper 
characteristic). In my paper I considered Esse as the 
constitutive act within being, as the act which is pre- 
eminently formative of being. In so far as it perfects 
and completes, Esse cannot be potential to that which 
it perfects and completes, for that which perfects confers 
perfection and does not receive perfection for itself. 
But the Esse which confers being on Essentia is also a 
received act, and in so far as it is received it is determined 
by the limiting subjective potentiality of the Essentia it 
actuates. But Esse cannot be said to be received and 
limited as a potency, to be determinable as a potency, 
for in being received it perfects and actualizes. Because 
of the distinction between Esse as a received act and 
Esse as the constitutive perfecting act within being I feel 
justified in denying the applicability of Dom Mark’s 
objection in this unique case, namely the objection 
that ‘the very meaning of determinable is that which 
is potential to a further determination’. 

With regard to the difficulty about the uncon- 
ceptualizable nature of Esse, my point is, of course, 
that Esse transcends all abstract univocal concepts. It is 
for this reason that when we speak of Esse as known 
we must be referring, not to the content of concepts 
(which we inevitably attempt to form), but to the meaning 
of the judgement we make concerning it. 

As this discussion goes to the press the Revue Philosophique 
de Louvain for May 1950, has come to hand. It contains 
an important article entitled ‘Qu’ est-ce que I’ existence ?’ by 
Edmond Brisbois, s.j., which deserves careful study by 
all who are interested in our problem. In particular, I 
should like to draw the reader’s attention to pp. 202-3 
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where he will find some precise developments on the 
meaning of Esse to which I have given all too little con- 
sideration in my article, and which serve, | think, to 
answer Dom Mark’s objection about the determin- 
ability of Esse. 


Dom Mark Pon tifex : 


I should like to add a few words about the two meanings 
of Esse to which Fr Sillem refers. My comment is :— 

(1) That the whole problem is to see why these two 
meanings belong to the one word Esse, and Fr Sillern 
does not appear to me to explain this. 

(2) That a contradiction cannot be admitted even in 
a unique case, and to say that Esse is potential is 
contradictory. 

I suggest that this difficulty is bound to arise if we 
try to explain the two meanings of Esse as if they were 
unconnected. The way out of the tangle can be found, 
it seems to me, if we agree that Esse always refers to 
two objects, a giver and a receiver, and that we cannot 
think of one without the other. We can only think of 
a limited act as the effect of that which is act, and this 
latter cannot be limited in itself. It is hopeless to try 
and conceive of limited Esse except as the limited effect 
of infinite Esse outside itself; it is hopeless to try and 
think of limited Esse alone. Does this suggest a 
reconciliation of our views ? 

My difficulty about Fr Sillem’s last paragraph is 
to understand how we can refer to the meaning 
of a judgement without referring to the meaning of the 
concepts of which it is composed. But, of course, as 
already explained, I agree that the source of Esse, that 
which is Esse, cannot be adequately expressed. 

I gladly endorse Fr Sillem’s recommendation of the 
article by P. Brisbois. To my mind it shows a considerable 


advance on Fr Sillem’s position in the direction of my 
own. | 
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of Catholics are having to decide which things are, 
and which things are not Cesar’s, and the outcome 
of their decisions is, for many of them, literally a matter 
of life and death. Now the number of martyrs in the 
Popish Plot persecution was, in contrast with some 
modern persecutions, comparatively small. Between 
1678 and 1681 twenty-five? priests and laymen died on 
the scaffold, and more than a dozen others are known 
to have died in prison.’ But the episodic history of the 
Popish Plot bears a sickening resemblance to the pattern 
of modern persecution. There was the ‘discovery’ of 
an alleged treasonable plot, there were the carefully 
staged treason trials, there was an elaborate campaign 
to vilify and to calumniate the Catholic body as a whole 
and to stir up public animosity against it, and there was 
an attempt to create a schism among the Catholics 
themselves by offering them an Oath of Allegiance which 
denied the authority of the Pope. History indeed repeats 
itself. It may be worth while, I think, to study some 
few forgotten writers in a neglected episode in English 
history, if only for the light which they may throw upon 
our present problems. 
The objection, that the kind of writing with which 
I shall be dealing is not literature, is based on a mis- 


1 An inaugural discourse delivered on March 17th, 1950, by the Lecturer 
in English at the Catholic University of Nijmegen; the opening and the closing 

ragraphs have been omitted. 

2 Challoner, Memoirs of Missionary Priests (ed. J. H. Pollen), London 1924, 

. xxxvi. 

3 Challoner, op. cit., p. 564. Of course the numbers of those who died in 

ol will never be accurately known until the post-mortem inquisitions of al] 
the English gaols are collated. 


Il Eastern Europe at the present time, many millions 
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conception, a Romantic misconception, that literature 
ought to deal only with the sublimities of self-expression. 
But the Restoration was the age of ‘occasional’ literature, 
and the age when English prose fully developed. itself 
as a medium for the communication of ideas in the cut 
and thrust of political and religious controversy. The 
Catholic pamphleteers, whose work was composed in 
haste and stealth, and printed and distributed under the 
conditions of gravest difficulty and personal danger, 
played their part, too, in the development of modern 
prose style. 


The Popish Plot persecution could never have occurred 
had not the Restoration period been one of moral 
disintregation and decay. I refer, of course, not only 
to the symptoms of moral decay (in the narrowest sense 
of the word ‘moral’) that we find in the Restoration 
drama, but also to the wider collapse of social and 
political morality which, in turn, can be attributed to 
the collapse of the court culture of the early Stuart 

eriod. 

The rise of a figure like Shaftesbury during the Restora- 
tion marks the beginnings of modern politics in the 
worst sense. Shaftesbury brought into existence the 
party machine as a vehicle of political expediency. He 
divorced politics from moral and ethical considerations, 
and set about the reorganization of the national adminis- 
tration and system of justice as an instrument of local 
and immediate political triumph and power. One has 
only to read Sir George Sitwell’s book The First Whig,' 
or North’s Examen,? to see with what skill and assiduity 
the law courts, the popular press, and popular demon- 
strations and displays, were organized to make public 
opinion the instrument of political power. It is only 
if we have a sense of the political decadence of the period 


1 Brighton 1894. Especially chaps v and vi. 
2 London 1740. 
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that we can appreciate how the Popish Plot persecution 
came into existence at all. For the earlier persecutions 
of Catholics from the time of Henry VIII had been 
motivated by the assertion of Royal Supremacy, but the 
Popish Plot began and ended as a screen under which 
an unscrupulous politician aimed at the total overthrow 
of monarchical authority—and_ lying, slander, jobbery, 
and judicial murder were but the means that Shaftesbury 
used to attain his ends. 

Charles II had had no children by his Catholic wife. 
The heir to the throne was therefore James Duke of 
York, a professed Catholic. The King of France, England’s 
great rival, was a Catholic. It was these three simple 
facts which formed the basis for what F. S. Ronald has 
rightly called ‘the attempted Whig revolution’ .! 

It is not to my purpose to describe in detail the history 
of the Plot. Suffice it to say that Titus Oates, a seedy 
adventurer and pathological liar, came forward with a 
fantastic story of a plot by the English Catholics, aided 
by an invasion from France, to rise up and overthrow 
the Protestant government. Oates’s appearance before 
Parliament in October 1678 was shortly followed by 
the mysterious death of the very magistrate before whom 
he had originally laid his story. The occasion was ideal 
for the Whig propaganda machine. A reign of terror 
swept from London across the whole country. Catholic 
priests and laity (and especially Jesuits or those connected 
in any way with the Royal Household) were arrested 
indiscriminately, and held in prison until Oates and his 
accomplices were ready to fix some tale of murder or 
treason upon them. Anti-Catholic and anti-Papal pro- 
cessions were organized in London, and anti-Catholic 
fears and prejudices, and particularly the memory of 
the Gunpower Plot, were revived. 


1F, S. Ronald, The Attempted Whig Revolution of 1678-81. (Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences Vol. XXI, Nos 1 and 2.) 
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The Catholic community, priests and laity alike, who 
had hitherto lived quietly and peaceably among their 
fellow-countrymen since the Restoration, now found 
that, owing to the slanders of Oates and his masters, 
they were regarded as a body capable of treason and 
murder, to say nothing of perjury. To add to their 
difficulties, the Catholics were confronted with a great 
stumbling-block in the very question of their loyalty 
to the Throne. Many Catholic families had suffered by 
loss of life and estates during the Civil Wars, and yet, 
much as they would have liked to make a public affirmation 
of their loyalty, the only means by which they could 
do so was to take the Oath of Allegiance.! 

The Oath of Allegiance had been first formulated in 
the reign of James I, after the Gunpowder Plot, with 
the deliberate intention of creating a schism among 
Catholics on a doubtful point of doctrine. It was drafted 
by an apostate Jesuit, Perkins, who well knew the 
difficulties of conscience that this Oath would cause, 
for, besides a declaration of loyalty to the Crown, it 
contained unwarrantable aspersions on Papal authority. 
The Oath was condemned by two breves of Pope Paul 
V in 1606 and 1607,? but the controversy among Catholics 
which raged around it is a sad indication of the almost 
diabolic ingenuity of its devisers. At every ensuing 
outbreak of persecution, their enemies forcibly presented 
Catholics with the Oath, for it served a twofold purpose. 
Firstly, it divided the Catholics against themselves, and 
served to break their united front, and secondly, it 
meant that those who refused it on conscientious grounds 
could be held up to public execration as refusing to 
declare their loyalty to the Crown. 

This ‘state trick’, as Dodd, the Catholic historian, 
calls it,3 brings us to the central issue confronting the 


1 Cf Dodd, Church History of England, Vol. IV (ed. M. A. Tierney), London 
1841, p. 66 sq. 

2 Printed Dodd, op. cit., pp. xcl and cxlvi. 

3 Dodd, op. cit., p. 79. 
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been, and were to continue to be until the death of 
the Young Pretender, instinctively loyal to the House 
of Stuart. And yet the good Catholic, however eager 
to show himself a loyal subject at such a crisis as the 
Popish Plot, was forced, on conscientious grounds, 
to refuse the Oath of Allegiance, and his conduct was 
thus made to appear in the eyes of the world as an 
admirable confirmation of all the current slanders 
against him. 


The foregoing description of the broad outlines of 
the political and social setting has been made in order 
to bring out, as clearly as possible, the precise situation 
with which the Catholic writers of the Restoration 
period had to contend. The first Catholic pamphleteer 
to whom I should like to draw your attention was a 
representative of the Catholic laity—Roger Palmer, 
Earl of Castlemaine.! Castlemaine began as a pamphleteer 
before the outbreak of the Popish Plot, and the three 
of his works which I shall consider are The Catholique 
Apology (1674), the Compendium (1679), and the Manifesto 
(1681).2, When I say that Castlemaine represents the 
Catholic laity, I mean of course that he prepresents the 
Catholic nobility and gentry, for it was not yet the Age 
of the Common Man. For an instance of Castlemaine’s 
social views, we may quote his answer in the Apology to 
the charge that Catholicism goes together with ignorance: 

‘But the greatest Wonder of all is, to heare Protestants 
still tell us, that Ignorance is a helpe to our Religion, whenas 
they see that not only the Catholics, that have bin from 
their Infancy bred so, are of the chiefest Ranck in 
England, and inferior to none in all natural & artificial 
Endowments, but that our Converts were, and still are 

1 Cf Gillow Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catholics London 1885, Vol. 
4 Porhese ye listed in D. Wing, Short Title Catalogue 1641-1700, New York 
1945, as C 1240, C 1241, and C 1246 respectively. 
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of Persons of Eminency both in their Parts and Quality. 
And whereas heretical seducers ever prey upon the 
meanest and simplest of the Land, & if they come to be 
considerable, ’tis at last by their Number; On the 
contrary our Missioners had rather deale in Universities, 
than shops, because deep Points of Divinity (being always 
to be demonstrated a posteriori & by Deductions) are 
best comprehended by the wise; and therfor the 
not only gladly preach to the Learned and Noble, but 
as I said, when they chance to make Converts, ’tis ten to 
one but they are Persons of prime Note, either for their 
Families or Accomplishments; & who instead of their 
former wordly hopes, contentedly resolve for Persecution, 
which to the amazement of their Enemies they so 
magnanimously undergo’ (pp. 163-4).! 

The Catholic martyrs of the Western Rising in the 
reign of Edward VI he calls ‘Devonshire clowns’ and 
their action ‘the madnesse or Capricio of an unruly 
Rabble’ (p. 386). 

Now I do not mean to designate Castlemaine as a 
snob—he received his own title, albeit with reluctance, 
for his unenviable position as husband of the King’s 
mistress. But in pre-industrial England, the existence of 
the Catholic laity as a body depended on the existence 
of the Catholic nobility and gentry. 

Castlemaine, then, was speaking for the Catholic 
landowning class. The trump card in his argument, which 
he plays over and over again, is that the Catholic gentry 
suffered in the King’s cause during the Civil Wars by 
the loss of their lives and estates, and that yet at the 
Restoration they were in a worse position than the very 
people who rebelled against the King. They were the 
object of every irresponsible calumny, they had the 
whole weight of the Penal Laws against them, and by 
the Test Act of 1673 they were debarred from many 
of their employments. ‘ 


1 All quotations are given with original spelling and punctuation. 
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Castlemaine’s Apology (1674) is devoted principally 
to the maintenance of this point of view, and to the 
defence of the Catholics from various common charges 
made against ‘them. He deals with the stock topics used 
by contemporary Protestant controversialists against 
Catholics: the persecution under Queen Mary, the 
Gunpowder Plot, the St Bartholomew’s Day Massacre, 
and the Fire of London.! On the vexed question of the 
Oath of Allegiance, Castlemaine takes an independent 
but, I think, quite orthodox stand. He denies that the 
power of the Pope to depose kings and princes is an 
article of Catholic Faith. He does not attempt to deny 
the charge that certain Jesuit writers may have advocated 
the doctrine of deposing kings, but remarks very sensibly 
that the mere fact of the Jesuits acting as confessors to 
many of the Catholic kings of Europe is a sufficient 
indication of their loyalty to royal authority: 

‘As for Jesuites, their Order is still in being, & must 
answer for their own Doctrine; nor are they backward 
to give satisfaction in this, or any other Points, that 
shall be demanded of them. I must also affirme that for 
my owne part, were I no Catholique, I should not thinke 
them King haters, seing Kings would hate them, instead 
of making them, as they do, their Confessors & Instructors 
. . . for Kings though Papists are not alwayes Fools. But 
if Jesuits were Villians, what is it to the Catholique Faith, 
for it is to prejudice that, that my Adversary is so severe?’ 
(p. 118). On the all-important question of the Oath of 
Allegiance, Castlemaine points out that the taking of 
the Oath is, in itself, no guarantee of loyalty, as the 
Civil Wars showed, and he claims that Catholics would 


1 He is also at pains to disown two Catholic writers who had advocated 
recognition of the Commonwealth regime, viz., Thomas White, a secular 
riest whose book The Grounds of Obedience and Government (1653) was a serious 
How to those Catholic Cavaliers who were hoping for a full promise from 
Charles II of the removal of the penal laws (cf. Calendar of Clarendon State 
Papers Vol. IV, p. 56), and John Birchley, vere Austin, author of the First and 
Second Moderator (1651 and 1652) who sought for toleration from the Cromwellian 
government. 
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not hesitate to take any other form of the Oath, provided 
that it were suitably worded: 

‘Oaths in themselves everybody knows, are not by 
our Tenets unlawfull; nor can it be for want of Zeale 
to our Prince that any refuse this, since we all like one 
man stood faithfull by him in his unparalled’d Troubles, 
even against those who had so often taken it. ’Tis the 
ill wording of it that we scruple at, for it was fram’d 
by one Perkins, an Apostat Jesuit, who knowing what we 
could, and what we could not take, mingled several 
Truths with several Speculative Points, & which is yet 
more, with False Notions, on purpose to make us fall 
within the Law of Refusal...” (p. 98). 

By 1679, the date of his next work, all Castlemaine’s 
worst fears had been realized. The Popish Plot had 
broken out, numbers of Catholic clergy and laymen 
had been tried and condemned for treason on nothing 
but the perjured testimony of Oates and his associates, 
and the whole country was thrown into a state of anti- 
Catholic hysteria by the publications of the Whig press 
and the slogans of the Whig political organization, the 
Green Ribbon Club. In The Compendium: or a Short View 
of the Late Tryals in Relation to the Present Plot Against His 
Majesty and Government, Castlemaine first gives a survey 
of the Plot trials, and demonstrates the obvious falsity 
of the testimony of Oates and his associates. The second 
part of the book is devoted to defending the good faith 
of the last speeches of those Catholics who had died on 
the scaffold. 

Now the speech from the scaffold by a condemned 
man before his execution seems to have been a traditional 
custom of public hangings. The speeches of the priests 
and laymen who had suffered at Tyburn for the Plot 
had been printed and published by the Whig press, 
presumably in order to terrify other Catholics. But the 
effect was very much the reverse.! The obvious sincerity 

1 Comparable, in modern times, with the publication by the Mexican 
government of the photographs of the execution of Fr Pro, s.j. 
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of the condemned men in their protestations of innocence 
undoubtedly made a favourable impression upon the 
more fair-minded of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 
The result of:this was that the Whig propagandists had 
to put about the malicious slander that, by reason of 
certain dispensations, Catholics were permitted to lie 
and equivocate even at the moment before death, and 
that therefore the dying speeches and protestations of 
innocence of the condemned Catholics could not be 
believed. One of the chief pamphlets in this campaign 
was that of Thomas Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, called 
Popery : or the Principles and Positions approved by the Church 
of Rome are very dangerous to all; and to Protestant Kings 
and Supreme Powers more especially Pernicious (1678).! In 
the second half of the Compendium, Castlemaine directly 
answers Barlow and _ similar propagandists. He begins 
by pointing out that it was through their rigid adherence 
to principle that Catholics had incurred so much suffering 
for themselves even before the Plot actually came about. 

“Was there ever a Party in this Nation, that has so 
eminently as ours refused (even since the Reformation) 
the Preferments, to which their great Birth and Quality 
gave them pretences, or more Heroically underwent 
the Rage & Fury of all the other Lawes, when one Halt, 
or one False Step would have put them within the Capacity 
of their Birthright ? Have not all our Protestant Parlia- 
ments, ownd this implicitly by the penal Acts, which 
from time to time they have made; for he that denies 
it, makes them worse than Gotams,? since everybody 
now knows, that no Cuckow can be hedg’d in, that has 
wings to fly over the Enclosure ? Nay did they not explicitly 
also confess it, when in the next Session, after the Act 
passed, for putting Catholics out of Offices, they publicly 
congratulated the success of the Test, & then went on 
to new Rigours ? Are not these then invincible Argu- 


1 Wing, op. cit., B 839—B 841. a= 
2 The inhabitants of Gotham were renowned for their stupidity. 
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ments, that there can be jugling with us in Religion ? And 
do not they also amply prove, that we are (as I first 
hinted) the persons that stand most on Principles, seeing 
there was not one man, of any one party here besides 
ourselves, that left the least Employment upon the score 
of the said Test, though it.commanded not only a Kneeling 
at the Communion, and a compliance with several other 
Popish Ceremonies, as they are call’d, but contained also 
some speculative Points, which many of the Church of 
England themselves thought very new and thwarting ? . ate 

He7.1)s 
g Castlemaine then goes on to say that the Catholic 
Church has no patience with those of her flock who 
try to alter their principles to suit the changes of political 
events. He calls such people ‘Nicodemuses and 
Dissemblers’—he lived before the time when the Vicar 
of Bray was a byword. He continues by answering Bp 
Barlow’s charge that Catholics can have a dispensation 
to lie even in their speeches on the scaffold: 

‘We have therefore Reason certainly to complain of 
our late Usage, where thirteen Christian men of great 
probity (even among their Protestant friends) should 
be decry’d as most infamous Lyars, because with their 
last breath, they solemnly asserted an Innocence, which 
was never question’d or blasted, but by the now Testi- 
mony of four execrable Persons, who did not urge the 
least circumstance, matter or thing against them, that 
depends not wholly on their bare Word and Credit . . . 
Is it not also pleasant that there could be a Dispensation 
for Dissembling and Lyes, when these poor Men (on 
the one side) with their blood disown the Power both in 
the Pope and Church, and we on the other, deny it also 
with the loss of our Liberties and Estates, seeing we could 
save both in any storm, if (Watermen like) we could look 
one way and row another’! (p. 72). 


1 Like the great-grandfather of Bunyan’s Mr By-Ends, 
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He concludes his spirited defence by insisting once 
again on the loyalty of Catholics to the monarchy, and 
by warning his readers that, as in the reign of Charles I, 
an attack on .Popery was but the prelude to an attack 
on the monarchical system: 

‘Who could have ever thought (unless it were to make 
the folly everywhere proportionable), that we who have 
so eminently hazarded our ALL for the King, that have 
so entirely loved his person, and that have so constantly 
even doted on Monarchy, should be thus accused as 
the grand Parricides, and that they that are generally 
reported to hate King, and Kingship, should be now the 
Sticklers & Zealots for both. Is there not then some 
further Trick and Design in this new Loyalty ? And 
may not the Papists (as the Dogs in the Fable) be thought 
too great a safety for the Fold ? Yes certainly; for as the 
Apologist has long ago observ’d, The Prerogative never 
suffer’d; no great Statesman has ever been disgrac’t; nor the 
Church of England itself (nor the Liberties of the People) 
ever wounded, but a fearful Outcry against Popery has still 
preceded . . . Therefore for Liberties sake, for Monarchies 
sake, for Religions sake, put a stop to this present Tempest, 
which bearing up Perjury, has not only destroy’d all 
Trade and Commerce amongst us, but render’d us a 
Laughing-stock to the whole world, and shaken the very 
Basis and Foundation of our Island’ (p. 86). 

In 1680 Castlemaine found himself on trial for his life, 
in connexion with the Meal Tub Plot, an extension of 
the Popish Plot. Fortunately the public hysteria had 
somewhat subsided,! and Castlemaine’s witnesses were 
given a sufficiently adequate hearing to secure his acquittal. 
In view of the garbled reports of it which had been 
printed, Castlemaine decided to publish his own account 
of his trial, together with a detailed defence of his own 
position, and that of the Catholic laity in general. This 
he called The Earl of Castlemain’s Manifesto (1681). 


1 Though Blessed Oliver Plunket was to suffer later in the same year. 
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He begins his defence by insisting that, though he 
himself is an admirer of the monarchical system of 
government, yet the Catholic, as a good citizen, is 
bound to defend the established government of his 
country, of whatever type it may be: 

‘As to Government in general, I believe Monarchy (from 
my heart) to be the best; & I think far the better of it 
as often as I consider our late Miseries and Disorders; 
yet had I been born in a lawful Commonwealth, Aristocracy, 
or Elective Kingdom, | should look upon myself bound 
in conscience to defend the Establishment, as I found it 
(let it be which of these it will) against all pretences to 
the contrary, though they suited never so much with 
my own inclinations and Judgement’ (p. 125). As to 
the Oaths, he rejects them as they stand, but points 
out that Catholicism is not incompatible with the most 
autocratic monarchical power—he refers, of course, 
to France under Louis XIV. 

Castlemaine concludes the Manifesto on a_ personal 
note, by describing his services to King Charles Il. 
He had sent the King money while he was in exile, and 
was ready to rise in 1659 with men, horses, and arms. 
He was imprisoned under the Commonwealth for con- 
spiring to restore the King, but was eventually released 
and chosen a member of that Parliament which voted 
for the King’s return. He had hazarded his life in the 
Dutch wars, and had printed an account in French to 
vindicate the English side. He concludes this description 
of his loyal services with the following words: 

“Tis not by way of Exprobration, that I offer this 
Memorial, but ’tis to remember the Reader, that a long 
series of Loyal Actions, indicates a Loyal Heart, and that 
Habits are not lost on a sudden’ (p. 133). 

Castlemaine’s style, as you may gather, combines 
homely simplicity with a vigorous directness, and in his 
style, as in his line of argument, he may be taken as 


typical of the loyal Catholic Cavalier gentry. 
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The second writer whom I should like to bring to 
your attention is a Benedictine monk, Dom James 
Maurus Corker,! who is known incidentally to literary 
history as the priest who received John Dryden into 
the Catholic Church in the reign of James II. 

Before the Plot he had acted as one of the Queen’s 
chaplains, and served the chapel in the Savoy authorized 
by the Portuguese Marriage Treaty. His arrest at his 
lodgings by Titus Oates, on the eve of the opening of 
Parliament in October 1678, was a part of the Whig 
plan to discredit the Queen through her chaplains. 
Corker was brought to trial for treason on 18th July 
1679, in company with two fellow-Benedictines and 
Sir George Wakeman, the Queen’s physician. Fortunately 
for Corker, Wakeman was able to bring conclusive proof 
from a public official of the untrustworthiness of the 
prosecution witnesses, and all four of the accused were 
acquitted. However, contrary to all principles of fair 
play, Corker and his two Benedictine companions were 
remanded in prison, and subsequently brought to trial 
again in January 1680, this time for the simple fact of 
being priests. They were condemned to death, but were 
reprieved by the King, and Corker remained in gaol until 
1685. But his stay in goal did not stop Corker’s apostolic 
work. We find records of him acting as spiritual adviser 
and confessor to many Catholics who were imprisoned, 
like himself, on account of the Plot, and he also contrived 
to publish the trials, dying speeches and devotions of 
some of those who actually died on the scaffold. 
But there is one tract by Corker. which I should 
like to discuss especially, mamely, Roman Catholic 
Principles in Reference to God and the King (1680)%. This 
work, like Castlemaine’s Compendium, was partly a 

1 Cf Gillow, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 568, and N. Birt Obit Book of the English 
Benedictines, Edinburgh, 1913, p. 76. 

2 Wing, op. cit., C 6301 and C 6306. 


3 Wing, op. cit., C 6302 My quotations here are taken from Stafford’s 
Memoires (1682) in which the text is reproduced. 
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counterblast to Bp Barlow’s Popery and similar pamphlets. 
It was also intended to serve as a guide for the consciences 
of those Catholics who at that time were unable to see 
clearly the principles underlying the problem of con- 
flicting loyalties—loyalty to one’s Faith and loyalty to 
one’s country. 

The importance of the book was soon brought to the 
public notice. In December 1680, the Blessed Martyr 
William Howard Viscount Stafford, old, deaf, and infirm, 
and by no means skilled in religious controversy, was 
brought to trial for treason at the Bar of the House of 
Lords. In his defence, Stafford explicitly referred to 
Corker’s pamphlet as an exposition of the question of 
the duties of Catholic subjects to their King.! 

As a lucid exposition of moderate Catholic opinion 
on the all-important topic of Allegiance, Corker’s 
tract was in great demand by Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. In fact, for a Catholic pamphlet, it is somewhat 
of a bibliographical phenomenon. Six editions were 
published by 1684, six more between 1685 and 1686, 
and another twenty-six editions were published by 1815. 
It had the honour, moreover, of being referred to in 
the House of Commons by Grattan and others in the 
discussions on Catholic Emancipation in the early 
nineteenth century.? 

Corker begins his work with a preface addressed to 
those anti-Catholic writers who had misrepresented 
the Catholic Faith to the world at large. ‘To accuse 
Men’, says Corker, ‘as guilty in matters of faith, which 
they never own’d, is the same thing, as to condemn 
them for matters of fact, which they never did’ (p. 129). 
He then proceeds to what he calls ‘a true and candid 
Explanation of my Belief and Judgement in the main points 

1 Cobbett, State Trials, Vol. VII, col. 1358. Stafford’s reference clinches the 
ascription of the work to Corker made by Weldon in his MS Collections at 
Downside. Dryden also mentions the pamphlet in the faa to Religio Laici. 


2 J. Kirk, Roman Catholic Principles . . . To which is prefixed an Enquiry respecting 
the Editions and the Author of that ‘Valuable Tract’, London 18165, Pp. 70. 
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of Faith and Loyalty, controyerted between Catholics 
and Protestants, as they severally relate to God and the 
King’ (p. 132). There are twenty-five points in all, the 
first twelve being devoted to the Catholic Faith and 
Church in general, and the remainder to the relations 
between spiritual and temporal authority. 

[ have only time here to deal with Corker’s treatment 
of the topic of the Oath of Allegiance. On this topic 
Corker takes a very moderate, in fact I might almost 
say, a quasi-Gallican,! view. He begins by saying that a 
General Council is only infallible when it makes a 

ronouncement under pain of heresy, on faith or morals, 

and that therefore no Catholic would be bound to submit 
to a decree of a General Council which undertook to 
depose a King, and to absolve his subjects from their 
allegiance to him. Therefore, he continues, 

‘The Subjects of the King of England lawfully may, 
without the least breach of any Catholic Principle, 
Renounce, even upon Oath the Teaching, Mantaining, 
or Practising the Doctrine of Deposing Kings Excommuni- 
cated for Heresie, by any Authority whatsoever, as 
Repugnant to the Fundamental Laws of the Nation, 
Injurious to Soveraign Power, Destructive to the Peace 
and Government; and by consequence, in His Majesties 
Subjects, Impious and Damnable. Yet not properly 
Heretical, taking the Word Heretical in that connatural, 
genuine sense, it is usually understood in the Catholick 
Church; on account of which, and other Expressions 
(no wise appertaining to Loyalty) it is, that Catholics 

1 This epithet is justified also by his attitude towards the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility which he explicitly rejects: ‘It is no matter of Faith to believe, 
That the Pope is in himself Infallible, seperate from a General Council, even 
in Expounding the Faith: B Earns Papal Definitions or Decrees, though 
ex Cathedra, as they term them (taken exclusively from a General Council, or 
Universal Acceptance of the Church) oblige none under Pain of Heresie, to 
an interior Assent’. (p. 141). Dom Cuthbert Butler, 0.s.B., in The Vatican 
Council, London 1930, Vol. I, p. 27, writes ‘the Gallican position was practically 


French only’. It is interesting, therefore, to find that a monk of Dom Cuthbert’s 
congregation anticipates by two years the doctrine of the celebrated ‘Gallican 


Articles’. 
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of tender Consciences refuse the Oath commonly called 
the Oath of Allegiance’ (p. 138). 

You will note that this is a very moderate position. 
The Oath formula had required Catholics to swear that 
the doctrine of deposing kings was ‘impious, damnable, 
and heretical’. Corker reduces Catholic objections to 
the Oath down to one word ‘heretical’. And his objections 
to that one word are based on his previous contention 
that, as the deposition of kings is not a matter of faith 
or morals, the Church could not define it as a doctrine 
to be held under pain of heresy. So you see that Corker’s 
objections to the Oath are very negative indeed. Castle- 
maine’s objections, like those of Pius V in his breve, 
were more general. He maintained that the Oath had 
been deliberately worded so as to provide a stumbling- 
block for Catholics. Yet another school of thought, to 
which we might in retrospect apply the convenient 
label of Ultramontane, claimed that the State had no 
right to demand from Catholics, under the binding 
penalties of an oath, any denial of Papal authority, 
however worded. 

Looking at the event from the comfortable, and 
comparatively secure, distance of two centuries, we 
can see that the Ultramontane view was the right one 
in principle. But that should not make us withdraw 
our sympathies altogether from those clergy who, like 
Corker, sought in all good faith, to reduce the Oath 
to a permissible formula. To speak in human terms, 
the psychology of martyrdom in the modern world is 
by no means as simple as the romantic attitude of some 
pious hagiographers would have us believe. The enemies 
of the Faith always seek to confuse the minds of the 
faithful. The martyrdom of St John Fisher and St Thomas 
More, for instance, shows us that those two martyrs 
not only had more courage than the majority of their 
Catholic contemporaries, they also had more wisdom 


and better judgement. They had the power of judging 
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the precise moment at which it was impossible for them 
to temporise any longer, even at the cost of their lives. 
They would go so far, but no further: they knew when 
and where to-make their stand. 

The situation confronting the Popish Plot victims 
was even more complex than that confronting More 
and Fisher. A campaign of calumny and slander, and 
the introduction of the insidious Oath formula, had 
served td make the essential Catholic standpoint more 
difficult to perceive, and the conflict of conscience more 
intense. We should remember that Corker lived as a 
fellow-prisoner for six years among men who were 
being offered their lives on one or other of two conditions: 
either that they would acknowledge the Plot to be true, 
or, that they would take the Oath of Allegiance. Corker’s 
aim, therefore, was to find some alternative oath formula 
in order to avert any possible cases of naufragium fidei. 
Furthermore, it was the drafting of an admissible oath 
formula that was the core of the Catholic Relief legislation 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
the taking of the oaths then formulated, though not 
of course approved at Rome, was not condemned, and 
seems therefore to have been at least tacitly tolerated.! 


In marked contrast to Corker is the third and last 
writer with whom we are to deal, Fr John Warner, of 
the Society of Jesus. Warner is a writer who has suffered 
unduly from neglect. He has to his credit a Latin manu- 
script History of the Popish Plot, and eighteen printed 
books, four in Latin, four in French, and the remainder 
in English?: several of his English works ran to more 
than one edition. Yet Gillow fails to include Warner 
at all in his Bibliographical Dictionary of English Catholics, 
and Sommervogel, in his Bibliotheque des Ecrivains de la 


1 Butler, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 20. 
2 Ahand the of Warner’s ee together with a fuller account of his life, will 


be found in an edition of his Latin History of the Plot to be published, D.V., 
by the Catholic Record Society at some future date. 
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Compagnie de Jésus, ascribes only ten printed books to 
Warner, two of which are not by Warner at all.1 

Warner had formerly been a secular priest and Professor 
of Divinity at the English College Douai, but in 1662 
he entered the Society of Jesus and at the outbreak of 
the Popish Plot was Rector of the Jesuit College at 
Liége. One of the first victims of the Plot to be imprisoned 
was Fr Whitbread, the English Provincial, and Warner 
was created Vice-Provincial to transact the affairs, of 
the Province in Whitbread’s absence. In June 1679, 
Whitbread was executed and in December of the same 
year Warner was appointed Provincial in his place.? 

The story of Warner’s efforts to administer the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus during one of 
the most difficult periods of its history is a matter for 
some future historian of the Society. What concerns 
us here is his activity as a pamphleteer during that period. 
Besides his works in French, which were obviously 
intended to explain the position of Catholics in England 
for the benefit of continental readers, and to refute 
the calumnies of anti-Catholic propagandists, Warner’s 
principle English pamphlets were Anti-Fimbria or an 
Answer to the Animadversions uppon the Last Speeches of the 
Five Jesuits Executed at Tyburne June 20-30 1679 and A 
Vindication of the Inglish Catholiks from the Pretended Con- 
spiracy against the Life and Government of His Sacred Maiesty. 
Discovering the Chiefe Falsities & Contradictions contained 
in the Narrative of Titvs Oates (Antwerp 1680). 

Anti-Fimbria was, like Castlemaine’s Compendium, 
directed against the numerous hostile ‘animadversions’ 
on :the dying speeches of the Jesuit martyrs. Warner 
begins with the claim that Catholics are staunch up- 
holders of monarchical authority: 


li.e., Blackloanae Haeresis . . . Auctore M. Lomino, Gandavi MDCLXXV 
(probably by Archbishop Peter Talbot—Warner disowns it in his MS History 
of the Plot) and Anti-Goliath . . . by E. W. 1678 (by Fr Edward Worsley, s.J. 
edited posthumously by Warner.) 

2 Catholic Record Society, Vol. XI, p. 539, and H. Foley, s.J., Records of 
the English Province of the Society of Jesus: Collectanea, p. 819. 
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‘Comparisons are allways odious, and cheifly in odious 
matters: wherefore I will not compare the Principles 
of Catholick Religion, with those of your Reformation, 
to shew, that ours are more conformable to Monarky. 
This I will say, that Monarky flourisht more yeares in 
the Persons of Catholick Princes, than months in those 
of Protestants ; that it was never shaken till your pretended 
Evangelical Liberty, (the ground worke of your Reforma- 
tion) had Loosened the reynes of Gouernment, and 
weakened the hands of the Gouenors; That before one 
age had past, you turned it out of the Throne, and since 
its happy restauration, you put it to greater Plunges, 
then in all the time, whilest Catholick Religion prevailed, 
it endured, Insomuch as I heare some of your owne 
are of opinion that Monarky in England cannot emerge, 
or long subsist, without Popery, or Popish Principles’ 
(p- 18). 

It will be seen that Warner is a skilled controversialist. 
His marmer is vigorous and unconciliatory, and he carries 
the attack into the enemy’s camp. He goes on to illustrate 
the absurdity of the argument of Bp Barlow and similar 
anti-Catholic pamphleteers who maintain that the Jesuit 
martyrs, in protesting their innocence on the scaffold, 
were acting in bad faith, and he shows the absurdity 
of supposing that the Jesuits could have suffered death 
simply out of a desire to appear as martyrs in this world: 

‘Now consider what thoughts you fancy in these 
executed Innocents: of malice in Promoting the Plot: 
spite against the Witnesses: reuenge against Protestants 
in all countryes: vanity, and folly in purchacing the name 
of Martyrs in this world, with the losse of their souls 
in the other, as if they would fry in Hell fire really for 
an eternity, prouided men uppon earth for a time, 
myght say they were brave boys. What ground have you 
to surmise such Antichristian Dispositions in their 
minds ? At a much easier rate, and with lesse sin, or 
rather no sin at all, as you say, they might haue pur- 
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chaced their Pardon, and liued contentedly in this world, 
and dyed happily for the next, by only owning the crime, 
of which they were really guilty. What reason haue 
they given you to judge them soe silly, or soe mad 
rather? . . . What ground can you have then, for this 
hard censure? Without your selfe nothing occurres, 
wherefore I am forced to surmise, that all the ground 
you have taken is from your own hart, which is taken 
up and possessed with thoughts of this life, and worldly 
designes, and that you judged others by your selfe’ (p. 23). 

Warner’s more widely read work, however, was the 
Vindication of the Inglish Catholicks. It was a detailed 
examination, point by point, of the eighty-one depositions 
of Oates concerning the alleged Plot, and was carried 
on in the same lively and forthright style that we found 
in Anti-Fimbria. Warner exposes the palpable absurdity 
of Oates’s accusations, and collects attestations from 
many continental sources concerning the movements 
of many of the persons named by Oates in his Narrative, 
and concerning Oates’s relations with the Jesuits. The 
Vindication, besides being very entertaining to read, is a 
document of major historical importance, as it is the 
only published example of a detailed refutation of Oates 
by a contemporary Catholic writer. It has been much 
used by Miss Lane in her recent biography of Titus Oates 
(1949), though she seems to be unaware of Warner’s 
authorship. 

Warner begins the Vindication with an examination 
of Oates’s “Epistle Dedicatory’, and his analysis displays, 
in a most explicit form, the political standpoint of 
what I have loosely called the Ultramontane Catholics 
of the period. For together with Warner’s vehement 
rejection of the Oath of Allegiance (which we find 
particularly in his MS. correspondence), there goes 
his uncompromising championship of strong monarchical 
power. To Warner, Presbyterianism, and the political 
implications of Non-Conformity, are quite incompatible 
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with sound principles of government. The very idea of 
democracy is to him anathema. 

It would be impossible here to analyze the detailed 
examination of Oates’s depositions, but for a sample 
of Warner’s vigorous rhetoric we may take his address 
to Oates at the conclusion of the book: 

‘You swear all you have said is true; we know, and 
will prove all is false . . . Your story is incredible, and 
morally impossible; ours evidently probable, and morally 
certain: Your Tale is every day changed, as being the 
Off-spring of your fancy, and having no subsistance but 
from it; ours always the same, as being grounded on 
real Facts. In fine, all your Art, though directed by some 
more wise than your self, and seconded by Bedlow, 
and such Fellows, could never make out the Truth of 
any one material point questioned by us, nor the falsehood 
of any material point alledged in our defence. So the lying 
Spirit doth evidently discover it self in your Narrative; 
and the Spirit of Truth is clearly seen in our Apology. 
We suffer with Truth, we suffer for Truth, and Truth 
will free us’ (p. 40). 

Warner made every effort to dispel invincible ignorance 
and to see that copies of his pamphlets were well dis- 
tributed. The Vindication was publicly advertised by the 
non-Catholic bookseller James Vade,! and was answered 
by Milton’s nephew, John Phillips.2 Vade’s advertisement 
appears in a catalogue of pamphlets of 1680, and in the 
British Museum copy of this catalogue there appear the 
following words written in a contemporary hand: ‘This 
is a popish libel, and asperses the justices of the nation, 
and. reflects on the King’s witnesses most scandalously’ 
(BM 128. a. 3-3, p.5). Warner was evidently not preaching 
to the converted. 

Warner also sent anonymously copies of his pamphlets 
to the members of the Privy Council and to the Lord’s 


1 W. H. Hart, Index Expurgatorius Anglicanus, London 1872, Item 275. 
2 Dr Oates’s Narrative of the Popish Plot Vindicated . . . by J. P. Gent, London 
1680. 
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Committee for the investigation of the Plot.! The effects 
of his efforts he notes with a certain wry humour in a 
manuscript extract from the Domestic Intelligence of 19 
December 1679, written on the flyleaf of his own copy 
of Anti-Fimbria, now in the British Museum: 

‘We have an account that a Person of Quality lately 
received a packet from Flanders by ye post, from an 
unknown person, with a blank cover, and two bookes 
enclosed therein, ye contents whereof was scandalous 
and Treasonable, vindicating ye Innocency of the five 
Jesuits lately executed, to ye dishonour of his Majesty’s 
Government, and ye Justice of ye Nation, who are fully 
satisfied of their guilt: and they particularly inveighed 
against the King’s evidences, especially Dr Oates and 
Mr Bedlow’ (BM 860. i. 12-5). 


I hope that this brief sketch, albeit perfunctory, has 
served to give you a little glimpse of the variety, as well 
as of the vigour, of Catholic pamphleteers in a period 
that was a golden age of pamphleteering. I leave you to 
draw for yourselves the contrasts between the simple— 
and single-minded Cavalier, the sincere but circumspect 
Benedictine, and the shrewd, vigorous, and uncom- 
promising Jesuit. Of the three I think myself that Warner 
is the greatest, not only for his stylistic qualities, but also 
for the more comprehensive grasp, which he shows 
throughout his works, of the central political and religious 
issues at stake. 

But without going into invidious comparisons, let us 
take these three writers together, and place them beside 
Macaulay’s famous verdict on the state of Catholic writers 
in 1685, of which a few extracts may suffice: 

‘It was indeed impossible for any intelligent and candid 
Roman Catholic to deny that the champions of his 
Church were, in every talent and acquirement, completely 
overmatched. The ablest of them would not, on the 

1 Historical MSS Commission, Eleventh Report Appendix, pt Il, PP. 97-100. 
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other side have been considered as of the third rate. 
Many of them, even when they had something to say, 
knew not how to say it. . . They . . . had almost unlearned 
their mother tongue . . . Their diction was disfigured 
by foreign idioms; and, when they meant to be eloquent, 
they imitated, as well as they could, what was considered 
as fine writing in those Italian academies where rhetoric 
had then reached the last stage of corruption.} 

It has been not the least part of my object to try to 
show you that such a verdict on the Catholic writers 
of the Restoration can only be attributed to crass 
ignorance, if not, indeed, to malice. 


Let us all hope that the prayers of those Blessed 
English Martyrs of the Popish Plot may avail to preserve 
the remnants of Western civilization from another 
epoch of religious hatred and persecution. 


1 Macaulay, The History of England, London 1858, chap. VI, p. 365. 
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in the see of St Augustine than Lanfranc of Pavia. 

He was the grand master in dialectic of his time; 
a great teacher; an expert lawyer; a monk and ‘the 
father of monks’; an archbishop who was at once a 
devoted churchman, an energetic reformer, and the 
first statesman of the kingdom. He was the head-gardener, 
who by accepting the flourishing tradition of English 
church life, by grafting onto its weaker stems suitable 
elements in continental law, administration and practice, 
and by half-curbing, half-encouraging the ruthless zeal 
of his Norman suffragans, supervised the growth of the 
English church of the twelfth century: a fine hybrid, 
continental in many of its affinities, but native in almost 
all its roots. Lanfranc was a great man, more admired 
perhaps than loved, for he could be a stark man like 
his master the king. But he had many amiable qualities. 
In the account of him written by his friends and disciples, 
the words benignitas and caritas? and many like them 
commonly recur: ‘for he was most skilled in the art 
of arts’, writes William of Malmesbury,? ‘that is, the 
direction of souls’. 

In 1902 Heinrich Bohmer brought out his book Die 
Falschungen Erzbischof Lanfranks von Canterbury, in which 
he accused Lanfranc of being consistently dishonest, 
and made him the author of the celebrated Canterbury 
forgeries—the series of papal letters and privileges, 


1IT have to thank Professor M. D. Knowles for his kindness and help, and 
for reading this article through at an early stage. Its errors and imperfections 
are all my own. 

2 Gilbert Crispin, Vita Herluini, ed. J. Armitage Robinson, 105; Eadmer, 
Historia Novorum, ed. Rule, Rolls Series, 12-13; William of Malmesbury 
oo Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, Rolls Series, 7o-1. 

3 Loc. cit. 


PF: more distinguished personalities have held sway 
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ostensibly dating from the seventh to the tenth centuries, 
and purporting to grant Canterbury the primacy of all 
England. The charges against his character were quite 
unfounded, and the theory that he was a forger has 
not found acceptance. In 1931 my father, the late Dr 
Z. N. Brooke,! advanced the theory which at present 
holds the field, that it was the monks of Canterbury 
who must have prepared Lanfranc’s brief, and that they 
were the forgers. Within limits this is obviously true: 
Lanfranc was as yet new to England, and did not know 
his way about English history and tradition; it is 
abundantly clear from the sources that the primacy 
dispute between Canterbury and York derived much 
of its energy from the team spirit of the monks of 
Canterbury and the canons of York. Their record is 
unsavoury. The York party, who had the better case, 
were particularly unscrupulous; and the Canterbury 
monks produced a quantity of bogus or tendentious 
literature relating to the subject.2 Recently it has been 
suggested that there was little or nothing consciously 
dishonest in monastic forgery: this I do not believe, 
but I am not prepared to admit any the more that the 
concoction of the Canterbury forgeries was an act of 
communal lying. This article is intended to offer a 
possible alternative. 

It is primarily an essay in the science of source criticism, 
which is different from and inferior to most historical 
techniques in that it is a science, but it is one whose conclu- 
sions are often of some historical value. No student of source 
criticism can fail to have a German precursor, and this fact 
leaves one of two unenviable alternatives open to him: 
either to confess his debt and be accused of plagiarism, 


1 The English Church and the Papacy (Cambridge 1931), 120-6. ; 

2 Apart from the forged privileges, they undoubtedly doctored their pro- 
fession rolls (cf. e.g., J. Conway Davies, Episcopal Acts relating to Welsh Dioceses, 
1066-1272, I 55-63) and interpolated the life of Archbishop Theodore of 
Tarsus (Levison, England and the Continent (see below p. 464, n. 1) p. 190 
and n. ; Zeitschrift der Savigny Stiftung . . . , Kanonistische Abteilung II (1912), 
249 ff, XIX (1930), 672f.). 
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or to ignore it and be accused of ignorance. | have 
chosen the former course. To Bohmer’s work I owe 
the foundation of my own knowledge of the forgeries: 
his criticism, within its narrow limits, was admirably 
done and is still of great value. I also. owe a debt to a 
far greater scholar than Béhmer, Wilhelm Levison, 
whose work on the St Augustine’s forgeries! is the only 
really considerable study in English forgery to appear 
since the death of W. H. Stevenson. It was from Levison’s 
appendix to his England and the Continent in the Eighth 
Century that I started my investigation, and I am in fact 
his jackal. 


I 


The series of forgeries with which I am concerned 
has been printed many times, although no fully critical 
edition has as yet appeared. There are ten of them; and 
for convenience I shall refer to them as C.C. 1-10. I 
have not yet had the opportunity to study the textual 
evidence at all closely myself, but I am clear that it has 
no coherent contribution to offer to the solution of our 
problem.? I regret my omission the less, because I hope 
that my friend Mr C. R. Dodwell will at some not too 
distant date produce a full account of the texts of the 
forgeries and their relation to other Canterbury MSS: 
in the meantime his advice and help has been invaluable. 

Bohmer showed that C.C.1-4, 7 and 9 were complete 
forgeries, and no. 6 at least partially spurious; he 
suggested that nos 5, 8 and 10 were genuine but 
for slight if vital interpolations. That this was true 
in the case of no. to has been proved by Levison.4 


, 1 England and the Continent in the Eighth Century, Oxford 1946, Appendix 
» PP. 174-233. 

2 See below, Part III. The best printed text is that of Bohmer, op. cit. 145-61. 
They are also to be found in Eadmer, op. cit., 261-76 ; William of Malmesbury, 
Gesta Pontificum, 46-62, and elsewhere. For the Memorabile Factum see the 
tenth century text in J. Armitage Robinson, The Saxon Bishops of Wells (British 
Academy Supplemental Papers, No. IV) p. 22. 

3 Op. cit., 52-61, 82-103. 

4 Op. cit., 201 n.4. 
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The Memorabile Factum, inserted between nos 8 and 


9, is a document of the tenth centu 


.| Bohmer believed 


that Lanfranc was the forger. Dr A. J. Macdonald, who 
attempted to father the forgery on the chronicler Eadmer,? 
has tried to prove that one or two more are genuine, 
and Professor Knowles? has supported his case in favour 
of no 1. This has been attacked by Levison,+ who showed 
that C.C.1 had a connexion with a forged bull of the 
same Pope, Boniface IV, to St Augustine’s Canterbury.® 
I think there is a closer and more complex relation than 
he saw. The following comparison will make it clear 
(I have italicised those words in C.C.1 which can be 
traced to their source: I have not printed St A.5 in full 
—for a detailed analysis of it, see Levison, op. cit., 


190-4).® 
Bull of Pope John XIII for 
the Old Minster at Win- 
chester .7 


Scimus enim, gloriose fili, 
imperii vestri dignitatem 
zelo divine legis ita undique 
munitam, ut indesinenter 
sro venerabilium locorum 
yercogitet stabilitate ; 
juatenus proveniente pro 
abore schola Dominici 
multipliciter servitii et 


Bede, Historia LEcclesiastica, 


Tg eS 


Domino9 _ excellentissimo 
atque precellentissimo filio 
Aeduino regi Anglorum 
Honorius episcopus servus 
servorum Dei salutem. Ita 
Christianitatis vestre in- 
tegritas circa sui conditoris 
cultum fidei est ardore 
succensa ut longe lateque 


C.C.1,10 
Domino excellentissimo atque 
precellentissimo _filio regi 


Anglorum Athelberto Boni- 
facius episcopus servus ser- 
yorum Dei. Dum Christian- 
itatis vestre integritas ita 
circa conditoris sui cultum 
excreverit ut Jonge lateque 
resplendeat, et in omni mundo 
annuntiata vestra Deo digne 
operationis augmenta referat, 


1Cf J. Armitage Robinson, op. cit., 18ff; R. R. Darlington, ‘Ecclesiastical 
Reform in the Late Old English Period’, English Historical Review, li (1936), 


423 ff. 


2 Lanfranc, Oxford 1926, 271-91; Journal of Theological Studies, xxxii, 39ff. 


3 Ibid. xxxix, 126ff. 
4Op. cit., 201-4. 


5 St Augustine’s forgery no. 5 in Levison’s list—op. cit., 181f. I shall refer 
to them by Levison’s numbering. The list is as follows: 1, Birch, Cartularium 
Saxonicum I no. 4 ; 2, ibid., 5; 3, ibid., 6; 4, ibid., 7; 5, ibid., 11; 6, 
ibid., 13; 7, ibid., 31; 8, ibid., 38; 9, ibid., Il, no. 915; 10, ibid., 916; 
11, Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus IV, no. 900. 

6 Since I am concerned with purely verbal borrowing, I have not quoted 
the other documents in full: I have given the minimum number of words to 
establish my case, not to make sense. ' 

7 Memorials of St Dunstan, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 364 f; Birch, op. cit., I, 


HOME 27/5 


8Ed. C. Plummer, I, 118 f. 
9 Cf also Bede i, 32 (p. 67: to &thelberht). 
10 I quote from Béhmer’s text, op. cit., 145 £3 
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largitori omnium Deo 
abnude fructus referantur 
milleni. Quare, rex inclyte 
ac fili carissime, quod vestra 
excellentia per fratrem et 
coepiscopum nostrum Dun- 
stanum ab hac apostolica 
sede, cui licet immeriti 
presidemus, exposcit, 
omnibus modis concedimus, 
auctoritate apostolica 
sancientes, ut de monasterio 
in Wintonia civitate in 
honorem Sancte Trinitatis 
et beatissimorum aposto- 
lorum Petri et Pauli coni- 
uncto . .. et sicut vestra 
sublimitas desiderat, dilec- 
tissimus frater et coepis- 
copus noster Ethelwaldus, 
regularibus disciplinis 
apprime imbutus, mon- 
achorum secundum pre- 
cepta regule viventium 
gregem enutriat, eisque 
inibi perpetuum mansionem 
statuat ille, qui eorum 
vitam ita sanctitatis moribus 
exoret . . . Si quis enim 
interea quod non credimus 
. . . decreta irrita facere 
+ + » presumpserit auctori- 
tate... Petri. . . anathem- 
atis vinculo innodatum . . . 
e Christo valeas, domine 
li. 


resplendeat, et in omni 
mundo adnuntiata  vestri 
operis multipliciter referat 
fructum. 


SETAE. 
Quapropter rex inclite ac 
fili karissime, omnia, que 
tue amplectende voluntatis 
studium per coepiscopum 
nostrum Mellitum poscebat, 
apostolica auctoritate 
iibentissinie concedimus ; 
quia nec equum videtur 
difficultates pati 
huiusmodi rem petitam.. . 


Hec itaque nostre institu- 
tionis decreta in synodo 
episcoporum Italie cui etiam 
interfuit tue  dilectionis 
legatus Mellitus . . . et 
ecclesie tue . . . custodienda 
atque perpetualiter obser- 
vanda tibi et genti tue per 
manum ipsius direximus. 
Que si quis successorum 


regum sive episcoporum 
clericorum sive laicorum 
contempserit aut  irrita 


facere temptaverit, ab 
officio cleri submotus 


enormes Jargitoril1 omnium 
bonorum grates Deo exsol- 
vimus, qui vos de excelso 
prospexit2 et in tanto vir- 
tutum culmine  erexit. 
Quapropter3 gloriose _fili, 
quod ab apostolica sede per 
coepiscopum nostrum Mellitum 
postulastis libenti animo4 
concedimus, id est ut vestra 
benignitas in monasterio in 
Dorobernensi civitate con- 
stituto,5 quod sanctus doctor 
vester  AugustinusS beate 
memorie Gregorii discip- 
ulus Sancti Salvatoris 
nomini consecravit cui ad 
presens preesse  dinoscitur 
dilectissimus frater noster 
Laurentius, licenter per 
omnia monachorum regulariter 
viventium habitationem 
statuat, apostolica auctoritate 
decernentes, ut ipsi vestre 
salutis predicatores monachi 
monachorum gregem sibi 
adsocient, et eorum vitam 
sanctitatum7 moribus exornent. 
Que nostra decreta siquis8 
successorum vestrorum 
regum sive episcoporum, 
clericorum sive laicorum 
irrita facere temptaverit, a 
principe apostolorum Petro, 
et a cunctis successoribus 
suis anathematis vinculo subi- 
aceat quoadusque quod 
temerario ausu peregit, Deo 


1 Cf Bede ii, 11 (p. 106: largitori omnium bonorum Deo . . . gratias exsol- 
vamus); C.C.6 (omnium auctori bonorum . . . Deo . . . immensas peregimus 
gratias); also another St Augustine’s forgery (Birch I, no. 86). But this is 


common form. 
2 Psalm ci, 20. 


3 Cf St A. 5, and below, Part III. 
4 Cf Birch I, nos. 4, 193, etc; Levison, op. cit., 203n. 2: a common phrase 


in papal letters. 
5. Cf C.Cy7: 


6 Cf Bede i, 33 (p. 7o: Augustinus . . . in nomine Sancti Salvatoris . . . 


sacravit). For ‘preesse dinoscitur’ (a common phrase) cf. Birch I, nos. 


(for St Augustine’s) and C.C.9. 


7 This phrase is meaningless, 


John XI bull. 


40, 73 


and is doubtless due to hasty copying from the 


8 See below, p. 472; and cf C.C.4, C.C.8 and St A.7. 
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Bede, op. cit., ii 4. 
His temporibus venit Melli- 
tus Lundonie  episcopus 
Romam de necessariis 
ecclesie Anglorum cum 
apostolico Papa Bonifatio 
tractaturus. Et cum idem 
papa reverentissimus 
cogeret synodum 
episcoporum Italie de vita 
monachorum et  quiete 
ordinaturus, et ipse 
Mellitus inter eos 
adsedit anno VIII imperii 
Focatis principis in- 
dictione XIlIla, tertio die 
Kalendarum Martiarum, ut 

ueque erant regulariter 
ecréta-. . secum An- 
glorum ecclesiis mandanda 
atque observanda deferret. 


apostolice auctoritatis 
reus et sanctorum com- 
munione iudicetur alienus 
quoadusque quod temerario 
ausu. presumpsit congrua 
satisfactione recognoscat et 
tanti excessus penitudinem 
gerat . . . In Christo domine 
fili valeas. Data die I 
kalendarum Martiarum im- 
perante piissimo Augusto 
Foca anno VIII imperii 
eiusdem principis indictione 
XH. 


placita satisfactione peni- 
teat, et huius inquietudinis! 
veram emendationem faciat. 
In Christo valeas domine fili.2 
Actum$ sane anno incarna- 
tionis sescentesimo quarto 
decimo imperante Foca 
Augusto piissimo anno im- 
perii eiusdem principis octavo 
indictione XIII ma tertia die 
kalendarum Martiarum Athel- 
berti regis regni anno quin- 
quagesimo tertio. 


(So MS Cotton Claudius 
A Ill, f 7-7v; the other MSS 
have the following dating 
clause: ) 


Missa per manum Melliti 
episcopi Lundoniensis anno 
Dominice Incarnationis 
sescentesimo quinto 
decimo. 


The first conclusion to be drawn from this com- 
parison is obvious: C.C.1 is “von A-Z eine Falschung’.‘ 
It is impossible to isolate any portion of it from this 
indictment. Dr Macdonald’s theory that the section 
quoted by Alexander II was authentic is quite untenable. 
The only loophole would be if it could be proved that 
John XIII’s bull was a forgery of a later age. But this is 
most improbable. The wording is much more suitable 
to the situation at the Old Minster than to either of the 
Canterbury houses. The reference to canons in St A.g9, 
which attracted Levison’s attention,’ may not be a vicious 
attack on Christ Church so much as a toned down 


1 Possibly an echo of the pseudo-Gregorian document cited by Levison, 


op. cit., 194. 


2C.C.1 is a more exact copy of John XIII at this point than are either St 


A.§ or 9. 


3 This should come from a royal not a papal dating clause; and I am inclined 
to think it may be derived from an authentic charter of King Athelberht. All 


Levison’s evidence about the names of the witnesses to St A. 


1-3 tends to 


the conclusion that the St A. forger was here working over an authentic charter 
of the King. One version of St A.3 carries a plausible dating clause with it 
—this may be our source. 

4 Bohmer, op. cit., 57. 


5 Op. cit., 184, 195. 
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version of the far stronger remarks of Pope John on the 
clerks of the Old Minster. The bull of John XIII has 
none of the stylistic faults of the Canterbury documents. 
If it is a forgery, and I see no reason to believe that it is, 
it was forged at an earlier date. 

The most convincing argument in favour of an authentic 
element in C.C.1 is that of Professor Knowles, who 
has pointed out! that it describes a very curious trans- 
action, possible in the circumstances of the seventh 
century, such as could hardly have been invented by a 
forger of the eleventh. It seems to say that St Augustine 
first set up a semi-monastic familia, and that this was 
later converted into a fully regular community. I cannot 
answer this very satisfactorily, but it appears to me 
that a careless forger, elaborating John XIII’s privilege 
(whose relevance to the authenticity of C.C.1 was not 
known to Professor Knowles) might well have written 
what we find in C.C.1. But for the tense of ‘statuat’ 
—a word lifted from Pope John—the whole transaction 
could be taken as retrospective, and the conclusion 
drawn that Augustine founded a monastic communi 
in Christ Church. In any case I find it hard to believe 
that either Augustine or Athelberht can have founded a 
monastic chapter. A cathedral chapter of monks is never 
to be met with, so far as we can see,? in that part of 
England outside the Celtic fringe before the time of 
St Dunstan. And Dunstan was at once the child of the 
new monasticism and the product of Glastonbury, a 
house where Roman influences met Celtic. The proximity 


1 Loc. cit. 

2 This seems to be the conclusion of all the recent work on individual 
cathedral chapters: cf M. Deanesly, ‘The Familia at Christchurch, Canterbury, 
597-832’, in Essays presented to T. F. Tout (Manchester 1925), 1-13; J. Armitage 
Robinson, “The Early Community at Christ Church Canterbury’, Journal of 
Theological Studies, xxvii (1926), 225 ff; St Oswald and the Church of Worcester 
(British Academy Supplementary Papers no. v, 1919); Sir Ivor Atkins, ‘The 
Church of Worcester from the Eighth to the Twelfth Century’, Part ‘A Anti- 
quaries Journal, xvii (1937), 371 ff; M. Gibbs, Early Charters of St Paul’s, Camden 
Society 1939, xviii n.1, xxxviii f (the evidence does not suggest that there 
was ever a monastic chapter at St Paul’s); R. A. L. Smith, ‘The Early Commu- 
nity of St Andrew at Rochester’, English Historical Review, lx (1945), 289 ff. 
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of St Augustine’s would, in conclusion, make this supposed 
change at Christ Church pointless. 

The relationship of C.C.1 and St A.¢ is very complex. 
The bull of Pope John XIII was used elsewhere in the 
St Augustine’s series;! the same passage in Bede provides 
matter for St A.s not to be found in C.C.1; the other 
sources of St A.5 discovered by Levison, a letter of 
Pope Gregory I and the pseudo-Gregorian monastic 
privilege, may be echoed in C.C.1. Since the two are 
so closely related, it might seem obvious that C.C.1 
was a copy, in part at least, of St A.s5. But the problem 
is not so easily solved: for the author of C.C.1 used 
parts of the same passage in Bede and the bull of Pope 
John never used by the St Augustine’s forger. It is in- 
conceivable that this tangle could have arisen any wa 
but one. St A.s5 and C.C.1 are the work of the same 
man. 

This conclusion is confirmed by small tricks of style 
and by the evidence for the date of each. The phrase 
‘per omnia’, noted by Levison? as characteristic of the 
St Augustine’s forger, is to be met with in C.C.1; it 
also tends to the use of rhymed prose. These are small 
points, but at least they do not contradict the other 
evidence. With regard to the date, Levison showed? 
that the St Augustine’s forgeries could not be more than 
a year or two earlier than 1070; the fire of 1067 pre- 
sumably gives the terminus ante for the Christ Church 
document. It may well be wrong to assume that monastic 
forgeries were composed to meet a particular crisis, 
but I am sure that the impulse which drove the two 
houses to produce written evidence of their status was 
the Norman Conquest with its accompanying uncer- 
tainties, and the arrival of Lanfranc in 1070, bringing 
with him the assurance of danger. The St Augustine’s 


1 Levison, op. cit., 197 f. etc. 
2 Ibid., 183, n.3. 
3 Ibid., 204 f. 
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forgeries cannot be much later, because texts have 
been preserved of some of them dating from the early 
twelfth century.! For C.C.1 we not only have an eleventh 
century text,? but definite proof that it was composed 
at least by 1072, if not by 1070. It is quoted in a letter 
of Pope Alexander II, contained in Eadmer’s Historia 
Novorum,? forbidding the removal of monks from Christ 
Church. This letter was dated to 1072 by Boéhmer,4 
but it is more probable that it belongs to 1070 or early 
1071. The letter states that an attempt had been made 
to abolish the monastic chapter: the Pope had evidently 
been provided with C.C.1 and the relevant passage of 
Bede, whom he quotes, by the monks. There is no 
suggestion that Lanfranc was to blame; the implication 
is rather that he was scarcely in a position to understand 
the circumstances. If he were on the side of the monks, 
the Pope would surely have said so; if he had had a 
serious design against them, he would clearly not have 
allowed his case to be so mishandled that the Pope could 
by one letter scotch his plan. Eadmer tells us that Lanfranc 
supported the monks and received papal confirmation. 
But Alexander’s letter cannot be taken as a confirmation 
of the archbishop’s action. Very likely the monks heard 
a rumour that the English monastic cathedral chapters 
were regarded as anomalous and would be abolished; 
and, not being sure of their ground, appealed to Pope 
and archbishop simultaneously. The most likely date 
for such a proceeding would have been immediately 
after Lanfranc’s consecration, and before his journey 
to Rome for the pallium in 1071. So 1070 is the probable 
date for C.C.1, and that of St A.s5 cannot be far different. 
In any case, even if my conclusion from source criticism 
is not accepted, C.C.1 must surely be derived from 

1In B.M. Cotton MS Vespasian BXX. 

2 Cotton MS Claudius A III, f.7-7v (facsimile in Journal of Theological Studies, 
xxxii, facing p. 50) 


3 Ed. Rule, Rolls Series, 19-21. 
4 Op. cit., 60 f. 
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St A.5, from which it follows that the two are almost 
exactly contemporary. 

I conclude that C.C.1 was the work of the St Augustine’s 
forger, Guerno. 


I 


If we may assign C.C.1 to Guerno, the question 
obviously arises whether he was responsible for the 
rest of the series. Bohmer produced evidence to show 
that the series was a unity. Some parallels in phraseology 
between C.C.1 and the others appear in my footnotes 
to that document. The subject-matter and the cases 
for which they were used (C.C.1 for the monks against 
the archbishop; the rest for Canterbury against York) 
were different; but both were to an equal extent the 
concern of the monks of Canterbury. So far the evidence 
is not conclusive, one way or the other. 

C.C.2-9 are certainly a unity, and presumably the 
work of one hand: Béhmer’s case here admits of no 
doubt. In particular they are similar in form throughout; 
they have many parallel passages one with another; 
and the crucial passage, describing St Gregory the 
Great’s imaginary privilege to Augustine, which brands 
the series all but one as forgeries, is given in extra- 
ordinarily similar terms in each. If internal evidence is 
not enough, the obvious connexion which the series 
has with the list given by Lanfranc in his letter! to the 
Pope in 1072 is strong confirmation of their unity. 
With no. ro | am not concerned; no. 5 may be genuine; 
of no. 8 I shall have more to say in detail later—it may 
be genuine in parts. 

Is there anything to connect them with the St 
Augustine’s forgeries? If there is, we may take it as 
proved that one man, probably the monk Guerno, was 
responsible for the bulk of the forged documents of 
both Canterbury houses. 

1 Ep. v (ed. Giles), and in Bohmer 169 ff. 
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Such evidence as exists is peculiarly hard to interpret: 
the most striking parallels are in those parts of the 
privileges which are derived from the normal formularies 
of the Roman Curia—in particular the anathema clauses 
—and in the quotation of familiar texts, such as Matt. 
xv1, 18 ff. Apart from them we have only minutiae to 
play with,! which add confirmation to the case but 
cannot be its foundation. Papal formulae show enormous 
variation within their limits, but individual bulls were 
so frequently copied from exemplars that the ordinary 
rules of literary criticism are very hard to apply. 

I have laid out the vital texts in the Appendix: the 
closest link is between C.C.8, C.C.4 and St A.7. It 
consists mostly of the Anathema, which is in some 
ways the most stereotyped of all sections of a papal 
document. But this Anathema is peculiar,2 and the 
similarity is so striking as to prove, I think, a connexion 
either at first or second hand. What makes this link 
conclusive to my mind is that we can show a source for 
it which was certainly available in Canterbury about 
1070, and which was actually interpolated by a forger 
during the primacy dispute. 

This source is either one of two documents: C.C.8, 
which if genuine was inflated by the Christ Church 
forger; or the decision of the Roman Synod of 679 
in the case of St Wilfrid, a copy of which was preserved 
in a Life of archbishop Theodore and interpolated during 
the controversy, as Levison has shown. Both the known 
manuscripts come from St Augustine’s. If C.C.8 is 
fundamentally genuine, then it was the source of C.C.4 


1 Cf the notes to C.C.1 above, and to Appendix II below. Both series make 
extensive use of Bede; St A.5 quotes Matt. xvi, 18 ff and carries an Anathema 
which is similar to St A.7, C.C.8, etc; St A.3 and C.C.3 both quote Matt. 
xxv, 21, which was taken in C.C.3 from Bede ii, 18 (p. 121). 

2 A privilege of Pope Sergius I for St Aldhelm (Birch, op. cit., I nos. 105-6), 
of which a tenth century copy exists, contains a similar Anathema; but a 
comparison of this and the numerous similar eleventh century Anathemas 
only serves to show how closely related our documents are. 

3 See above, p. n. 463, 2. Most of the relevant passage is missing in the 
interpolated version; but it must have been complete in the source. 
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and St A.7; if it is not, then one of its own chief sources 
was the Roman Synod, an account of which we know 
to have been at St Augustine’s, and to have been used 
by some Canterbury forger at about this time. The 
links between C.C.8, C.C.4 and St A.7 are too close 
for them to be due to independent copying from the 
Roman Synod. St A.7 might be isolated as a later con- 
coction based on the C.C. forgeries; but this would 
entail a relationship exactly the reverse of that which 
we have seen can definitely be proved in the case of 
C.C.1 and the St A. forgeries. 

Finally, I would say that I am inclined to think that 
C.C.8 is not even substantially genuine. A comparison 
with the letter of Leo III to Coenwulf suggests a possible 
source for much of C.C.8 and (in the crucial passage 
marked with a line in the margin) of the whole series 
C.C.2-9. The genuine letter also makes it quite clear 
that the occasion of the correspondence was the dispute 
over the status of Lichfield, all reference to which has 
been most carefully erased from C.C.8. Its opening 
Protocol is an anachronism; its enacting clause has 
undoubtedly been tampered with; its Anathema bears 
a suspicious resemblance to one to which we know the 
forger had access; it fails to mention what must have 
been the main point of the original letter. Finally, if it 
is spurious, we can trace a tolerable proportion of it 
to its source. Its great strength lies in its dating clause, 
which must be authentic: but it is possible that that 
date was taken from the letter to Coenwulf, the con- 
clusion of which is missing in the surviving texts, and 
which must have been exactly contemporary if C.C.8 
is genuine. Whatever may be the truth of the matter, 
it is clear that C.C.8 formed the forger’s point of 
departure: the vital clause for the whole series was 
either first found in C.C.8, or first placed there from 
the letter to Coenwulf, and then distributed among the 
rest of the series. The forger also found there, or put 
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there from the Roman Synod’s decree, what was to be 
his favourite Anathema. From C.C.8 it spread to C.C.4, 
and also, I believe, to St A.7, with echoes elsewhere. 


The evidence is not so satisfactory as in the case of 
C.C.1, but I think it is sufficient. Nevertheless, it would 
greatly increase our confidence in it if we could show 
that.- C.G. 249) were approximately contemporary with 
C.C.1 and the St Augustine’s forgeries. 


APPENDIX 
I 


The Roman Synod of 679 Pope Leo Ill to Coenwulf! 


Stephanus 
(Eddius, ed. Colgrave, 
56-66.) 


. Leo papa. 


. erga beatum Petrum 
apostolorum principem, et 
nobiscum . . . Quod nostris 


apostolicis sanctionibus 
nullus Christianus contraire 
presumit ; canonica 


censura predicante 

ut ei iustitiam faceremus 
de ipsis diocesibus suis, 
tam episcoporum quamque 
monasteriorum, quibus.. . 
exspoliatus est et a venera- 
bili sede eius, quas dudum 
tenuit, ablate sunt, nos, 


Omnium quidem eccles- per omnia enucleatius 
jarum ordinatio in vestre trutinantes, in sacro scrinio 
apostolice auctoritatis pen- nostro reperimus sanctum 


(to be concluded next April) 


C.C.8. 


Leo episcopus servus ser- 
vorum Dei Ethelhardo 
archiepiscopo Dorober- 
nensis_ ecclesie in er- 
petuum. Pontificali 
discretioni precipue con- 
venit presulibus ecclesiarum 
secundum eorum irrepre- 
hensibilem fidem audien- 
tiam prebere, et eorum 
que per beatum Petrum 
principem apostolorum, et nos 
gerere desideraverint, que 
canonicis non refragantur 
sanctionibus effectum con- 
cedere, ut, cum id quod 
desiderant obtinuerint, 
flagrantiores erga eorum 
religionis amorem existant. 
Exortanda itaque _ nobis 
visa est ac precanda tua 
fraterna almitas pro diocesi- 
bus Anglie sibi commissis, 
videlicet episcoporum seu 
monasteriorum tam 
monachorum quam cleri- 
corum et pecletunl Que 


1 Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils, II 538 f. I have put this and the Roman 
Synod’s decree out of order from time to time to make the comparison clearer. 
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det arbitrio, qui vicem 
beati Petri apostolorum 
principis geritis, cui claves 
ligandi solvendique con- 
ditor ac redemptor 
omnium Christus. Dominus 
contulit. Verum erga quod 
nobis est iniunctum ab 
apostolica vestra censura 
+ + . neque sanctorum 
canonum subtilitate ... 


auctor noster beatus Petrus 
apostolus, cuius ministerio 
fungimur,  statuendum 
previderit ... 


Si quis proinde contra 
horum statutorum synod- 
alium decreta ausu 
temerario obsistere 
temptaverit . . . ex auctori- 
tate beati Petri apostolorum 
principis . . . ut si quidem 
episcopus est, qui hanc 
piam dispositionem 
temerare temptaverit, sit 
ab episcopali ordine des- 
titutus . . . similiter, si 
presbiter aut diaconus 
fuerint vel inferioris gradus 
ecclesie; si vero clericus, 
monachus vel laicus 
cuiusvelibet dicionis vel 
rex, extraneus efficiatur a 


Gregorium, predecessorem 
nostrum, in integro ipsam 
parochiam numero 
duodecim beato Augustino 
syncello suo archiepiscopo 
tradidisse, et confirmasse 
episcopos consecrandi. 
Unde et nos, veritate ipsa 
reperta,ordinatione seu con- 
firmatione nostra apostolica 
auctoritate eas illi in in- 
tegro, sicut antiquitus 
fuerunt, constituentes red- 
didimus, et privilegiis con- 
firmationis secundum 
sacrorum canonum  cen- 
suram, ecclesie sue obser- 
vandum tradidimus. 


...€X auctoritate... beati 
Petri apostolorum principis, 
cuius vel immeriti vices 
gerimus. 


Bull of Pope John XIII (cf. 
above, pp. 465-9). 


. ab hac apostolica 
sede, cui licet immeriti 
presidemus . . . auctoritate 
apostolorum principis Petri, 
cui Dominus ac Salvator 
noster ligandi solvendique 
potestatem contradidit, 
precipimus . . . Si quis 
enim interea, quod non 
credimus, hec apostolica 
sedis privilegii decreta 
irrita facere . . . auctoritate 
eiusdem celestis clavigeri 
Petri, omniumque succes- 
sorumque eius, sciat se... 


sicut ab olitanis temporibus 
tua ecclesia tenuit, ut in 
Sacro scrinio nostro requisita 
cognovimus, ita tibi tuisque 
successoribus tenenda con- 
firmamus. Omnes Anglorum 
ecclesias sanctus ac egregius 
predicator papa Gregorius1 
ordinavit atque catholice 
confirmavit beato Augustino 
archiepiscopo sincello 
suo subiectas fore in evum 
per sacrum usum pallii. Et 
ideo ex auctoritate beati Petri 
apostolorum principis, cui a 
domino Deo potestas data 
est dicente, quia2 ‘Tu es 
Petrus, et super hanc petram 
edificabo ecclesiam meam, 
et porte inferi non pre- 
valebunt adversus eam; et 
tibi dabo claves regni 
celorum, et quodcumque 
ligaveris super terram erit 
ligatum in  celis, et 
quodcumque solveris super 
terram erit solutum in 
celis’; immo et secundum 
institutam sacrorum canonum 
censuram, licet immeriti, eius- 
dem beati Petri clavigeri 
regni celorum vicem gerentes, 
tibi, Ethelharde, tuisque 
successoribus, omnes 
Anglorum ecclesias, sicut a 
priscis temporibus fuerunt, 
in perpetuum in ipsa tua 
metropolitana sede per 
subiectionis  cognitionem 
irrefragabili iure concedi- 
mus detinendas, Si quis 
vero, quod non optamus, 
contra hanc nostre diffini- 
tionis vel apostolici privilegii 
auctoritatem venire temp- 
taverit, ex auctoritate apos- 
tolica statuimus, ut si arch- 
iepiscopus vel  episcopus 
fuerit, ex ordine presulatus 
sit deiectus. Similiter pres- 
byter vel diaconus vel alius 


1 These words are possibly an echo of Bede ii, 17 (p. 119): ‘Predicatoris 


igitur vestri domini mei apostolice memorie 


. 


Gregorii’. 


2 Quoted also in St A.s5, and echoed in C.C.4, St A.3 and St A.7. 
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Niete 


salvatoris corpore et san- 


eee domini nostri Jesu 
hristi . . . 


II 


Cie 
Nos vero vestre petitioni annuentes . . . 
Ex auctoritate autem beati Petri aposto- 
lorum principis, cui a Domino Deo 
potestas data est ligandi atque solvendi 
in celo et in terra . . . Si quis vero, quod 


non optamus, contra hanc nostre 
apostolice diffinitionis privilegii auctori- 
tatem venire temptaverit, siquidem 


episcopus vel presbyter aut diaconus 
fuerit, ex hac apostolica auctoritate 
statuimus atque decernimus, ut episcopus 
ordine presulatus careat, et presbyter 
vel diaconus se noverint a suis ordinibus 
deiectos. Ex numero . . . laicorum, tam 
ex regibus quam principibus, sive magna 
vel parva persona fuerit, sciat se alienum 
a participatione! corporis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi. . . 


1Cf also C.C.3. 
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quilibet minister sacri min- 
isterii si fuerit, ab ordine 
sit depositus. Si autem ex 
numero Jaicorum fuerit, tam 
rex quam princeps, aut 
quelibet magna sive parva 
persona sit, sacre com- 
munionis participatione se 
noverit alienum. Hanc pri- 
vilegii paginam auctoritate 
beati Petri apostolorum prin- 
cipis, cuius ministerio fungi- 
mur, tibi, Ethelharde, tuis- 
que successoribus in per- 
petuum concedimus 
obtinendam.. Ad cuius 
firmitatem manibus nostris 
subscriptionem _impressi- 
mus, illamque nomine 
nostro signari mandavimus. 
Quam etiam a_ Sergio 
scriniario nostro scribi pre- 
cepimus, mense Januario. 
Data XV_ kal. Februari 
per manum Eustachii primi- 
cherii sancte sedis aposto- 
lice, imperante domino 
Karolo piissimo, consule 
augusto a Deo coronato, 
magno pacificoque impera- 
tore, anno secundo post 
consulatum eiusdem domini, 
indictione X. 


St.A.7 
- . » Quam ob causam annuentes tue 
petitioni . . . Si quis interea, quod non 


credimus, temerario ausu contra hec 
sancte et apostolice sedis decreta con- 
traire temptaverit, et ea que a nobis 
pie indulta sunt, privilegia convellere 
presumpserit, noverit se, si presul vel 
minister est, ex auctoritate videlicet 
beati Petri apostolorum principis, cui 
Dominus Jhesus Christus Deus noster 
ligandi solvendique in celo et in terra 
potestatem concessit, proprio esse 
pea officio; si de secularibus 
aycisque fuerit, a participationel cor- 
poris et sanguinis Domini nostri Jhesu 
Christi cognoscat se esse segregatum ... 
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Catholicism by Henri de Lubac, s.j. Translated by L. C. Sheppard. 
Pp. xiv + 283 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 16s. 


© good a translation of P. de Lubac’s well-known work renders 
S a timely service to English readers. For this ‘Study of Dogma 
in relation to the Corporate Destiny of Mankind’ is important 
both for Catholics themselves and for all who seek to understand 
the Catholicity of the Church. A certain diffuseness in the treatment 
—the book takes some time to get under way—is due perhaps 
to the richness of the sources which the author commands. But 
so sweeping a theme must be as broadly based as it is universalist 
in outlook. It is illustrated in the Appendix by fifty-three extracts, 
ranging from St Ignatius of Antioch to Friederich von Hiigel. 

Catholicism is not a sect, unconcerned for those who are not 
visibly in communion with the Church. For the Church, as Bossuet 
said, is ‘Jesus Christ spread abroad and communicated’. She 
embraces all men and all that is in man, that Christ may be all 
in all. She goes through all space and time, ‘singing the canticle 
of universal charity’ with a mission to reunite the scattered human 
race in the bond of peace. The Pentecostal gift of tongues, which 
united men of all nations in praise of Christ, is fulfilled in purpose 
when the fire of the Spirit’s love draws into the one Kingdom 
those whom discord had separated. 

For salvation is essentially social. Modern man, we are told, 
has no interest in a religion which looks only to a distant future 
in heaven and makes its devotees to seek a merely individual 
salvation in the conviction that all that is social is bound to perish. 
This picture is utterly false to Catholicism. Yet the misunderstanding 
is partly the fault of Catholics, of an individualist ‘piety’, a narrow 
outlook, a smug security within that sacramental system which is 
meant to be a power house of apostolic sympathy, a failure to realize 
that in the intention of the Church the prayer of each is prayer 
for all, that all that is good in humanity finds its end in Catholic 
fullness, and that we imperil our own salvation unless we seek 
that of others. It is the purpose of this book not to let such faults 
pass without criticism, and to recall us to the dogma of ‘the 
universal sacrament of salvation’. Thus we can win, by transcending 
their ideals, the hearts of those who see only in some form of 
collectivism the vision of the unity of man. 

‘Fundamentally’, as Canon Masure writes, ‘the Gospel is obsessed 
with the unity of human society.’ The chapters which follow start 
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from St Paul’s doctrine of Christ as the New Adam, summing up 
in himself the whole of the new humanity. The sacraments in 
their turn are essentially social, baptism incorporating men in 
Christ’s Mystical Body, the Eucharist being the sacrament of 
unity—and the application can be made to the other sources of 
life in the Mystical Body. Again, the eternal life to which that 
Body looks forward is a single fellowship of all individuals, when 
through the action of the Holy Spirit there will be ‘unus Christus 
amans seipsum’. The history of the world is the preparation for 
this transcendent, common destiny of mankind through the pene- 
tration of humanity by Christ. Its stages are the stages of a collective 
salvation. That is why history, which for the pagan is a mere cycle 
of events, isso real to the Christian, for, since salvation is essentially 
social, history is a necessary interpreter of God to man. Patristic 
exegesis sees the whole of the Old Testament as a prophecy of 
the Mystery of Christ, which is itself incomplete without the 
Mystery of the Church, and it discerns the Body of the Church 
as already in formation even among the gentiles. Even before the 
coming of Christ, Jews and gentiles were saved by a real, though 
often hidden bond, with his Body. Since humanity is saved only by 
receiving the form of Christ, and this is possible only through the 
Catholic Church ‘in whom alone mankind is re-fashioned and 
re-created’, all salvation comes through the Church. Hence the 
imperious need for the Christian to co-operate in the collective 
salvation of the world by working for the increase of the Church 
and by using her spiritual treasury for the sake of those who will 
never hear the Good News. For ‘the rest of the world is bound 
up with us and it cannot be saved without us’. We must be on our 
guard lest we be judged with Cain. ‘No one is a Christian for him- 
self alone.’ 

The Church, therefore, is no arbitrary intruder into time. All 
the ages before were a gradual preparation for her, as the Fathers 
showed in answering the objection: why did Christ come so late? 
She is predestined by God ‘to give life to creation’. Hence the 
enormity of the sin of schism which cuts a man from her, and 
damnation itself is the greatest of schisms, complete ‘estrangement’. 
But for her part the Church goes forward to attain her ‘fullness’, 
transforming the old world by rising above and absorbing it. “The 
purity of Christianity’ was never understood by the Fathers in a 
merely negative sense. Newman puts their thought when he says: 
‘To the objection ‘‘these things are in heathenism, therefore they 
are not Christian’’, we, on the contrary, prefer to say “‘these 
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things are in Christianity, therefore they are not heathen’’.’ A 
spontaneous reaction eliminates whatever is not wholesome, but, 
as her missionaries show, there is no room in the Church for a 
cultural imperialism. She is neither Greek nor Latin but Catholic, 
and ‘the heritage’ of all peoples is her inalienable dowry’. She is 
at home everywhere, embracing and upholding all that is noble 
in human ways. This ‘is neither naiveté, nor syncretism, nor 
liberalism; it is simply Catholicism’. 

P. de Lubac then turns to the modern situation. The Catholic 
mentality, while never silenced, has been frequently overlaid in 
ascetics, preaching, theology and even liturgy by an individualism 
unconsciously absorbed from prevailing fashions of thought and 
practice. To quote P. de Régis: ‘Perhaps Marxism and Leninism 
would not have arisen and been propagated with such terrible 
results if the place that belongs to the collectivity in the natural 
as well as in the supernatural order had always been given to it’. 
Moreover the combined influence of Aristotelian logic and Roman 
law (admirable instruments for those clear distinctions so necessary 
to preserve theological truths, and activities of the human mind 
which, as such, must find a place in the Catholic synthesis) has 
tended to obscure the organic, unitary ideas more natural to 
Platonism and more fitted to express the Mystery of the Faith. 
(It is only fair to remember, however, what we owe to Aristotle, 
and to recognize that the Fathers had little philosophy of history 
as such to support their theology of history and compel recognition 
of a spiritual continuity in it.) 

Moreover, a heavy tribute has been paid to the needs of con- 
troversy. ‘ “‘It is a great misfortune’’, it has been said, “‘to have 
learnt the catechism against someone.’’ For it is to be feared. . . 
that it was but half learnt, and even if all of it that is remembered 
is literally and absolutely accurate, still does not the consequent 
narrowness of outlook and lack of proportion amount in practice 
to error ?.. . If salutary inflexibility is not followed by an attempt 
at deeper investigation, the necessary defence of threatened truths 
. . . may deflect attention . . . from the orationes quotidianae; what 
the Church ‘‘has never ceased to proclaim in her prayers’’ can 
thus disappear for a time from some theological treatises . 
The Motherhood of the teaching Church is far from being merely 
the judicial power which she exercises against error.’ 

Again, in his struggle against heresy, the theologian has to meet 
his opponents on their own ground. So he is in danger of making 
implicit concessions to their presuppositions. “Can it be maintained 
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that Catholic exegesis, in certain instances of narrow-mindedness, 
was never influenced by the Protestant idea of the Bible ?’? Or such 
emphasis may be laid upon the particular truths attacked that the 
universal aspect is almost overlooked, as the defence of the principle 
of authority may lead us to forget the unity of the members of the 
Mystical Body. Then Protestant theology delights in antitheses: 
authority or liberty, faith or works, Bible or Pope, sacraments 
or the religion of the spirit, and so on. Catholicism refuses to 
accept these dichotomies, and the name Catholic has been fittingly 
translated ‘comprehensive’. But sometimes individual theologians 
may accept too easily the terms of a Protestant challenge, as some 
(but not the Council of Trent) in defending the Real Presence 
relegated to the background the symbolism of unity in the Eucharist. 

Such defects in theology lie partly behind us. Fortunately the 
return to organic thought has long been on the way. It is involved 
in the doctrinal implications of the great modern movements which 
show the vitality of the Church—the missionary and liturgical 
movements and Catholic Action. Since P. de Lubac’s book was 
first published, it has been enshrined in the Encyclicals Mystici 
Corporis and Mediator Dei. Here he shows that this return does not 
involve an impossible archaism, nor a rejection of what is good 
in individualism and in the philosophy which has grown up outside 
the Church. The work must not be compromised by unsystematic 
speculation or vague mysticism. It is delicate. But it must be 
directed principally to the development of the theology of the 
Mystical Body. So it will be drawn from St Paul, but with con- 
tinual reference to the Gospels and the teaching of ‘the only Master, 
the only Son in whom God has given us all’. 


DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Die Theologie des HI. Ephraem in seinen Hymnen tiber den Glauben 
by Edmund Beck, 0.s.8. Pp. viii + 1og (Studia Anselmiana, 21, 
Rome, 1949) n. p. . 


E welcome another volume in the well-known series 
V V edited by the Professor of the Pontifical Institute of St 

Anselm in Rome. Professor Beck has taken as his subject 
a Syrian Father loved and respected by all Catholics, but little 
known because of the difficulty we experience in finding any 
readable version of his works. Most of us know only the large 
eighteenth century six-volume Roman edition, where we have 
to be satisfied either with an alternative Greek or Latin translation 
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in the first three volumes, or with a Latin translation published 
with the Syriac in the last three. Even the Syriac has been far too 
ruthlessly ‘edited’. And the Latin and Greek, on which most of 
us depend, are bad and misleading. They seem to have interpreted 
the text where it seems less orthodoxly worded; and the style 
is such that we can hardly credit that they are translations from the 
Syriac. 

The first qualification needed by anyone who writes on St 
Ephraem’s theology or philosophy is clearly a knowledge of Syriac. 
The next is a capability of appreciating the Syriac way of expressing 
truth. The texts must be studied intensively, terms considered 
in all their contexts, and finally compared to Greek and Latin 
ones. Professor Beck has done this with words like Nature and 
Essence and Person, and has found that few of such terms are used 
with rigid unchanging identity of meaning. The Syriac word for 
Nature can sometimes be applied to Person. One of the Syriac 
words for Essence can sometimes be multiplied for the Persons of 
the Trinity. Professor Beck shows how wrong it would be to 
assume that such a word can always be rightly translated by its 
corresponding word in Greek. 

Such especial difficulties in relation to Ephraem mean that 
for some time scholars must be satisfied to confine their research 
to isolated works. Once a number of monographs on the most 
important of these have been written, it will begin to be possible 
to give reliable philosophical or theological surveys of his whole 
work. 

Professor Beck has chosen one of Ephraem’s best attested writings, 
attested as his as far back as the sixth century manuscript. The 
Hymns on the Faith were written against Arianism, with especial 
reference to the later forms which attacked the Holy Spirit. 

His conclusions are that Ephraem is a sound Catholic writer, 
unimpeachable in his orthodoxy and in his opposition to all forms 
of Arianism. As was to be expected in his time and his proximity 
to Greek civilization, it is easy to detect Aristotelian, Platonic 
and Stoic influences. But these are not such as to infect the purity 
of his doctrine. On the other hand, he is both a Syrian and a poet; 
and both these factors make him apt to be inexact and untechnical 
in his use of terms. He is the type of writer who, if quoted out of 
his context, would seem to be open to criticism, but, on careful 
examination, is found to be what we had always thought him to 
be, the St Basil of the Syrian Church. H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
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St Augustine: The Greatness of the Soul and The Teacher. Translated 
and Annotated by Joseph M. Colleran, c.ss.R. Pp. 255 (Ancient 
Christian Writers, 9, Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland) 
$3.00 

us volume of the Ancient Christian Writers series of the works 
of the Fathers in English translation, which by now should 
need no further commendation, contains two early works 
of St Augustine, dialogues written not long after his baptism, the 
De Quantitate Animae and the celebrated De Magistro. The first is 
for the most part a rather elementary refutation of the naive 
materialism of the ancient world: this, by the way, needs to be 
carefully distinguished from the modern materialism which regards 
the phenomena of intellect and will as being produced by and 
entirely explainable in terms of the activities and affections of 
bodily organs. The ancient materialist, whether Stoic, Epicurean 
or (like Tertullian) Christian, believed that a soul or a mind was a 
real thing, distinct from the body in which it was in some way 
spatially contained, absolutely imperceptible to the senses and 
made of a special sort of stuff, but none the less material and possess- 
ing extension, The nearest approach to anything like the more 
sophisticated materialism of the modern scientist was probably 
to be found among the early Peripatetics, who developed one side 
of Aristotle’s teaching to its logical conclusion. It is against normal 
crude Hellenistic materialism that St Augustine is arguing, with 
arguments suited to the mentality of his period; and any attempt 
to press the De Quantitate Animae into the service of the modern 
apologist would be likely to have most disconcerting results. But 
the dialogue ends with one of St Augustine’s characteristic 
‘elevations’, in which he speaks admirably of the levels of the life 
of the soul, up to the highest contemplation of Truth, and of 
God who alone surpasses the soul; for created spirit stands at the 
head of the hierarchy of creation. This pattern recurs regularly 
in the early dialogues of St Augustine (and is of course quite 
deliberate). A rather jejune, apparently merely verbal discussion, 
tricked out with the trappings of the rhetorical culture of the day, 
suddenly proves to be leading the mind of the reader to the con- 
templation of God, the only subject in which St Augustine was 
really interested. 

The same pattern re-appears in the De Magistro, but here the 
discussion is on a higher level throughout. The enquiry into the 
nature of words and their use in teaching is often intensely 
interesting, and leads impressively to the conclusion which has 
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made so deep and lasting an impression on Christian thought— 
that the soul only really learns anything, that is, acquires certain 
knowledge of truth, through its own immediate contact with 
Truth itself, Christ the Word making himself present within it, 
the only true Teacher. Here we have one of the finest expressions 
of the interiority of St Augustine’s thought. 

The translation seems sufficiently accurate, and is, as usual in 
this series, pleasant to read, with some quite attractive touches 
of colloquialism. Dr Colleran’s introductions and notes to the 
two dialogues are written from a firmly Thomist viewpoint; they 
are none the less well-read, informative and helpful, with full 
references to a wide range of literature dealing with St Augustine. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Journal in the Night by Theodor Haecker. Translated and edited 
by A. Dru. Pp. xlvi + 222 (The Harvill Press) 12s. 6d. 


URING the war there was a considerable amount of discussion 
D of the problem of the ‘good’ (i.e. the anti-nazi) German. Some 

people were frankly sceptical of his existence, and even the 
more liberal and charitable commentators regarded him as a very 
rare bird. Since 1945 we have come to know more about the little 
company who ‘never bent the knee to Baal’, who engineered the 
famous plot of 1944 and, in many cases, paid with their lives the 
price of its failure. This association represented indeed the finest 
traditions of Christian Germany, but outside its ranks there were 
other, more detached souls who also succeeded in preserving their 
inward spiritual integrity, and among these was Theodor Haecker, 
the philosopher and student of Kierkegaard. 

These extracts from the diary which he kept during the war 
years make arresting and inspiring reading, and we are grateful 
to Mr Dru, who has translated several of the major writings of 
Kierkegaard into English, for giving us this also. The jottings run 
from 1939 to the end of 1944—just before the diarist’s death— 
but the bulk of them belong to 1940, the year of Germany’s apparent 
triumph. The book is a personal and spiritual—even a historical 
—rather than a philosophical document. It abounds in philosophical 
observations, sometimes provocative, sometimes brilliant, some- 
times profound, but it is in no sense a systematic treatise or even 
anything analogous to Marcel’s metaphysical journal. It was neither 
the time nor the place for sustained exposition and argument. 
Haecker was experiencing history intensely during these tragic 
closing years rather than thinking discursively. In the modern world 
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we have rather forgotten that intensity and profundity of experience 
as well as clarity of thought and critical acumen is one of the 
essential marks and capacities of the true philosopher. Indeed, 
with the professionalization of philosophy there has come into being 
a new race of technically proficient, verbalizing philosophers who have 
mastered the art of saying things lucidly but often have no particularly 
profound apprehensions to communicate. The kind of philosophy 
which purchases clarity at the price of superficiality first established 
its vogue in Europe during the eighteenth century but, despite 
many exasperated reactions against its insipidity, it has succeeded 
in maintaining its position ever since and still has its supporters 
in our leading universities. (Thus one English professor of con- 
siderable celebrity explains, in the introduction to a work on 
ethical theory, that he has never had any moral experience so far 
as he is aware, but he does not seem to regard such a deprivation 
as in any sense a disadvantage or disqualification for the task to which 
he is addressing himself.) 

Haecker was emphatically not this kind of remote donnish 
philosopher—what student of Kierkegaard could be?—and it is 
interesting to see vividly conveyed in a day-to-day record the subtle 
blend of intelligence and passion which goes to the making of that 
kind of experience out of which really creative philosophical 
thinking proceeds. Really great philosophers, and even genuinely 
profound less than great ones, cannot be understood without 
some knowledge of their lives and personalities. Haecker is revealed 
in these pages as a genuinely prophetic figure. He combines, that 
is, an intellectual humility which frankly confesses that the 
ultimate reality, God, is one which must be confessed but cannot 
be understood, with an insistence that nevertheless all other things 
must and can be understood in the light of our knowledge of 
God. The recognition of the inevitability of mystery in metaphysics 
is wedded to an unfaltering clarity of vision in ethics, as indeed 
so often happens. “There is one thing that has come to full maturity 
in me’, writes Haecker (p. 47), ‘the understanding that I do not 
understand God: the sense of the Mysterium. That prevents me from 
misunderstanding the things of this world.’ If any Hebrew prophet 
had ever paused to meditate upon his mental operations—which, 
of course, no Hebrew prophet ever did—he might well have said 
the same. It is a frame of mind which contrasts directly with 
modern post-Cartesian rationalism, which is apt to be much more 


certain of its apprehension of reality and much vaguer about its 
ethics. 
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It is interesting to see how for Haecker, as for the Hebrew 
prophets, clarity of ethical vision passes over into prophecy, and 
is not the less sure of itself because what it foresees and proclaims 
often appears, humanly speaking, to be very improbable. It is 
clear to him even in 1940, the great year of the German victories, 
that his country will be defeated. ‘Who takes the sword’, he writes 
at the beginning of June (p. 67), ‘will perish by the sword. Every 
Reich will perish by the weapons with which it was founded and 
sustained’. 

To Hitler himself and his minions he refers only in terms of 
biting contempt. ‘Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler—just imagine them! 
You know them after all, you have seen them, before and behind, 
from right and left. Just try to imagine it: they dominate Germany, 
they dominate Europe at this very moment . . . and you may not 
—at the risk of your lives—laugh. Could you have imagined such 
a thing? But, believe me, you cannot do so even now, at this 
moment, when it is a reality. It can only end in blood and squalor . . .’ 
(p- 156). 

Yet Haecker is no plotter. He is concerned in no underground 
resistance or clandestine propaganda. No man reads his agonized, 
philosophical seditions. Like Job he ‘holds fast to his own integrity’ 
and wrestles alone with his God and his pain. Does this mean that 
his thought and his interior struggles must be reckoned worthless 
and irrelevant by-products of history ? The uncomprehending 
intolerance with which modern men of action—or, worse still, 
those who like to think of themselves as modern men of action 
—nmisinterpret and censure those whose vocation is to contemplation 
and intensity of experience and veracity of thought is one of the 
most unintelligently intolerant features of an increasingly intolerant 
age. In the long run the history and destiny of a nation may depend 
as much upon those who can quietly hold fast to their own integrity 
and faith in an hour of trial and disillusion as upon those who are 
willing to throw bombs and to pass secret, excitingly treasonable | 
messages to each other in elaborate codes. Both, no doubt, are 
necessary if an evil régime is to be overthrown. The trouble about 
the activists is that they grow so quickly to resemble what they are 
fighting against. Indeed, once the revolutionary action is over the 
quicker the activists vanish from the scene and make way for the 
men of insight, vision and integrity the better for all concerned. 
The fatal defect of most revolutions is that they enthrone those who 
make them in the seats of power, there to devote their intimate 
personal acquaintance with the ways of treason and conspiracy 
to ensuring that no second revolution has any chance of success. 
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In the long run it may turn out to be Germany’s good fortune 
that she did not have to get rid of Hitler and the Nazis for herself. 
Had history compelled her to make her own revolution she might 
well have found herself saddled with something even worse. 
Because she needed no Lenin she is in less danger of falling into 
the hands of a Stalin. Whether or not she can really succeed in 
re-establishing herself as a trustworthy and respected civilized 
nation will depend much more upon her capacity to produce 
more and more men of the ethical and spiritual quality of Haecker. 

It would be misleading to claim that Haecker was in any sense 
a great philosopher. He was an epoch-maintainer rather than an 
epoch-maker. But a spiritual epoch, if it is to endure, needs the 
former as much as it needs the latter, and in greater numbers. He 
possessed a fine mind, utterly devoted to the central sanities of 
the Catholic Faith, and it is good indeed to have a book which 
illustrates so vividly as this how firmly such a mind can hold fast 
to its integrity, even during such years of disillusion and terror 
as those in which Haecker witnessed his last days and thought 
his last thoughts on earth. J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


A History of Philosophy—Vol. Il, Augustine to Scotus by Frederick 
Copleston, s.j. Pp. x + 614 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 25s. 


nis lavish survey of medieval thought is even more generous 
than the recent greatly enlarged edition of M. Gilson’s Philosophie 
au Moyen Age. For although the latter extends to 775 pages, it is 
complete in itself : Fr Copleston promises yet another volume— 
probably of at least equal length—dealing with Ockham, the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries and those great figures in later 
scholasticism still too little known to our contemporaries. These 
two large volumes will certainly bear a not unfavourable comparison 
with the works of the great historians of medieval philosophy, 
and the whole series (from Thales to Russell) will redound to 
Ae akas of English—not only of Catholic—scholarship in this 
eld. 

The historian of philosophy is always presented with a difficult 
task, but never more so than when writing on the Middle Ages. 
If he is primarily a historian, he may fail to appreciate the value 
of some of the greatest contributions to philosophical thought; 
if he is primarily a philosopher, he may be too pre-occupied with 
systems that interest him to give each thinker his proper place in 
the general scheme. In the Middle Ages there is the additional 
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problem of the meaning and value of Christian philosophy and the 
relation between rational thinking and revealed theology: here 
the historian is deeply committed. Fr Copleston succeeds admirably 
in maintaining a clear distinction between the two disciplines, 
in presenting medieval philosophy as something distinguished by 
more than time from ancient and modern, and in writing a genuine 
history while keenly appreciating the thought of the outstanding 
figures of his period. 

Beginning with the Apologists and the Fathers, he presents 
what he calls ‘the philosophic elements’ in their work coherently 
and as a prelude to the later systems, a link with the greatest of the 
pagans and the first expression of a rational way of thinking stimulated 
and conditioned by faith. Augustine must occupy a large part of 
any history of this kind and his views are faithfully and adequately 
expounded, the temptation to stress his political outlook and 
philosophy of history, especially as expressed in the City of God, 
being carefully avoided: the political philosophy is there, but 
occupying a relatively small space in view of the far greater im- 
portance of Augustine’s theory of knowledge and the rational 
aspect of his theology. Very welcome is the unusually full and 
clear study of John Scotus Eriugena. On all the familiar topics— 
the problem of universals, the Anselmian argument, the influence 
of Jewish and Arab philosophy, the rise of Aristotelianism—if he 
gives us no unexpected new opinion, Fr Copleston writes with 
authority and is fully aware of the most recent discoveries and the 
most reliable interpretations. One of his own more valuable and 
original contributions is to stress the importance of William of 
Auvergne for his moderate Aristotelianism and his effect on the 
development of philosophy in the thirteenth century. 

Aquinas must needs have the lion’s share of such a book as this, 
but the great Franciscans are also well represented. Fifty pages 
are devoted to Bonaventure, Fr Copleston here disagreeing with 
both M. Gilson and M. Van Steenberghen about his conception of 
the relation of philosophy to theology: Bonaventure is no mere 
eclectic, subordinating elements of Aristotelianism to Augustinian 
theology, but he is primarily a theologian without a very sharply 
defined philosophical system. On Scotus our author is at his best. 
‘He is convinced, for instance, from the certainly authentic works 
that Scotus admitted the capacity of the pure metaphysician to 
attain to a natural knowledge of God, although this seems to be 
denied in the Theoremata. As the latter work appears on other grounds 
to be unauthentic, it may be disregarded and the unqualified 
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statements elsewhere given their most natural interpretation; if 
the Theoremata should be proved authentic, he is open-minded 
enough to admit that some such theory as M. Gilson’s might be 
necessary to account for the apparent contradiction. 1 

The treatment of Aquinas himself is of course excellent, and it is 
only necessary here to call attention to two minor points: Penido’s 
book might have been quoted, or at least listed in connexion 
with the doctrine of analogy, and the discussion on pp. 417-18 
about the relationship of the individual to the community as the part 
to the whole seems to call for a reference to Summa Theologica 
I-Il q. 21 a.4 (‘Homo non ordinatur ad communitatem politicam 
secundum se totum, et secundum omnia sua’). 

Apart from books published after this had gone to print, it is 
not easy to find any serious omissions in the ‘short’ bibliography 
of works in all the principal European languages. Marrou, Saint 
Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique (Paris, 1938), is the only 
one noted by the present reviewer. EDWARD QUINN 


Uber das Ende der Zeit by Josef Pieper. Pp. 192 (Késel-Verlag, 
Munich). D.M. 6.80 


ONCISENESS, larity, precision and thoroughness are 
C characteristics we have come to expect in all Dr Pieper’s 
work, and there is no occasion for disappointment in his latest 
‘meditation’. It is indeed a real joy to read a German who can 
so use the language of the ordinary man, who can write simply 
and yet survey carefully and accurately the deepest philosophical 
problems. Eschatology is a theological topic, but it may be 
approached—as Dr Pieper here approaches it—from the stand- 
point of the philosophy of history, a Christian philosophy of history. 
The question of the end of the world is one which the 
philosopher cannot neglect. As he views concrete things, asking 
what and whence they are, he cannot but ask also about the whither; 
seeing their contingency as individuals, he is bound at least to 
wonder if there must one day be an end to the whole contingent 
scheme of things. But is there a philosophical answer? Can the 
philosopher, remaining wholly dependent on his observation of 
nature, discover whether and how nature itself must pass away ? 
Dr Pieper thinks that if the philosopher accepts from revelation 
the truth of a catastrophic end, he can then perceive in historical 
events and forms more than the unbeliever: ‘The glance is really 
directed towards the concrete present reality and not formally 
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to the expression of revelation, it is really a question of philosophy 
and not of theology . . . I look towards things, but this reality 
lying before my eyes is illuminated by a light to which I do not 
look—which is rather behind my back and first illuminates things 
before my eyes when I believe’ (p. 61). 

It is a catastrophic end that the Apocalypse foretells and many 
of our contemporaries see something of its terror in the features 
of our age. Dr Pieper is always aware of both the significance and 
the limitations of these observations: he reminds us of St Thomas’s 
steady building up of his theological Summa for readers in distant 
ages, even though his own was an age full of apocalyptic premonitions 
and he himself deeply appreciated in his commentaries on Scripture 
the possibility of the imminence of the end; on the other hand, 
he is justifiably critical of a recent book on atomic energy which 
closes with the pious hope that ‘grace will compel men in the 
end to make use of such measureless power in accordance with 
right and justice’, because it does not penetrate to the depths of 
thought about the future which the times require. The contrast 
between optimism and pessimism is also superficial, because 
limited to one dimension: who could have been an optimist about 
Adam’s sin and its fearful consequences, but who could be a 
pessimist in the presence of the second Adam? As an historical 
event, the last day will be one of wrath and terror, but it is the 
occasion of revealing the final and surpassing glory. That is why 
the philosopher needs to be also a man of faith. 

EDWARD QUINN 


Is God Evident ? An Essay Towards a Natural Theology by Gerald 
Heard. Pp. 252 (Faber and Faber) 12s. 6d. 


R HEARD refers to the ‘skilled attempts [that] culminated 
M in the Bridgewater Treatises to order the natural evidence 
to see if it showed evidence of design’, and his own latest 
book would seem best described as a modern version of those 
celebrated attempts. Preliminary, however, to ordering the 
contemporary evidence, drawn chiefly from ‘current periodicals 
of research’, evidence often fascinating and always lucidly presented, 
the author has two chapters of a critical character in which he 
argues the necessity for natural theology and discusses its scope 
and probative force. 
Religious knowledge is likened to a bridge of three piers, of 


which the first is the discernment of God in nature, the second, 
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the recognition of his special intervention in history (i.e. revelation), 
and the third, mystical experience. Without the first, Mr Heard 
maintains, the other two are sundered from us. Natural theology 
is essentially partial, preliminary and inconclusive, but it is a 
necessary propedeutic and ‘without it there can be no sound 
beginning of religious faith and life’ (p. 22). The saints ‘believed 
that they saw a preliminary outline that made sense of experience 
. . . Then they looked round and they found a tradition, which 
starting from these universal facts (of pain and pleasure, of beauty 
and ugliness, or purpose and pointlessness) went on, and never 
denying them, completed them and showed how . . . one might 
come to complete acceptance of things and completely expressive 
and creative reaction with them’ (pp. 36-7). 

This defence of the necessity and validity of natural theology, 
as such, I take to be in essentials sound; the trouble is that Mr 
Heard’s version does not seem capable of filling the role for which 
it is cast. ‘Natural theology’, he writes, ‘is what a man may find 
out . . . unbiasedly. It is what he can know without intending to do 
anything about it’ (p. 231). But he also says this: ‘From the facts 
as they stand visible from our common standpoint there is just a 
balance in favour of a larger meaning. True, from this low stand- 
point, it is a narrow one and you can dismiss it if you wish to be 
content with a smaller, meaner, more self-regarding meaning. 
Meaning of some sort you will have to elect for. Mechanism or 
materialism or any other theory are not be to found out in nature. 
There only (are) facts, data, in a wild plenitude of apparent in- 
coherence . . .” “One decides’ (p. 57). Precisely; but as the grounds 
of decision, according to this account, appertain not to natural 
but to moral philosophy and, as such, do not fall under a discipline 
which, according to the first account, adopts a morally neutral 
attitude before the equally neutral data of natural philosophy, it 
seems that Mr Heard’s natural theology is really incapable of 
exercising that propzdeutic function which is its raison d’étre. 

PETER STUBBS 


Aquinas and Kant : The Foundations of the Modern Sciences by 
Gavin Ardley. Pp. 256 (Longmans) 18s. 


R ARDLEY has given us an extremely interesting book, the 
M professed object of which is to effect some reconciliation 
between the Thomistic and Kantian philosophies. ‘It has 
been entitled Aquinas and Kant’, he says, ‘for this reason : Aquinas 
represents the metaphysician of the philosophia perennis. Kant on 
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the other hand, as we understand him, in his basic contentions gets 
to the heart of the characteristic non-metaphysical pre-occupations 
of the modern world. These pre-occupations seem, prima facie, to 
be alien to the philosophia perennis. Consequently the juxtaposition 
of ‘Aquinas and Kant throws the medieval-modern conflict into 
high relief. It is the purpose of this work to moderate the conflict, 
and to show that what is basic to Kant is not really alien to Aquinas, 
but that they are on the contrary complementary’ (pp.3—4). 

It cannot, I think, be said that Mr Ardley has fully achieved 
his object; and this is due not to any lack of ingenuity on his part, 
but to the nature of the task he imposed on himself. Moreover, 
such success as he does attain seems to be in some degree attributable 
to the rather unusual view which he takes of what is ‘basic to Kant’. 
He contends that Kant’s ‘theory of the categories, of phenomena 
and noumena, his criticism of the arguments for the existence of 
God and so on, are alien to the philosophia perennis’ (p. 69). We are 
not very surprised to find Mr Ardley saying this, but we are surprised 
when we find him claiming that these ideas are not basic to the 
Kantian philosophy. We were certainly all of us educated in the 
contrary belief. 

One feels bound to ask Mr Ardley just what he means when 
he speaks of something as being ‘basic’ to a philosophy. I should 
have thought that, according to the ordinary usage of the word, 
one would certainly speak of ideas, which a philosopher himself 
regarded as important elements in his work and which historians 
of philosophy recognized as such, as being basic to his philosophy; 
and if this is so, then the theories of the categories, of phenomena 
and noumena, and so on, are definitely basic to Kant’s philosophy. 
If, of course, Mr Ardley is using ‘basic’, in a sense of his own, to 
mean ‘reconcilable with the philosophia perennis’, then his contention 
that what is basic to Kant is reconcilable with the philosophia 
perennis will stand, but only because it has been reduced to a 
tautology. 

Mr Ardley is, then, uninterested in a good deal of Kant’s 
philosophy, but for one aspect of it his admiration is unbounded. 
‘Kant’s great contribution to philosophy’, he says, “was to point 
out the revolution in natural science effected by Galileo and Bacon 
and their successors. This stands in principle even though all the 
rest of his philosophy wither away. Prior to Galileo people had been 
concerned with reading laws in Nature. After Galileo they read 
laws into Nature. His clear recognition of this fact makes Kant 
the fundamental philosopher of the modern world. It is the greatest 
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contribution to the philosophia perennis since St Thomas’ (p. 94, author’s 
italics). Mr Ardley examines the various sciences and argues that 
there can be, in any given science, either a ‘categorial’ treatment 
of the subject matter or a treatment of the subject matter ‘as it 
really is’. The former gives you a ‘categorial’ science and the 
latter a ‘real’ science. In principle, you can have both with regard 
to any given subject matter, but in fact you find that certain sciences 
—notably physics—seem much’ more amenable to categorial 
treatment than others (e.g. botany or zoology). The defect of 
classical metaphysicians such as Aristotle and St Thomas was 
that they were unaware of the possibility of “categorial’ sciences, 
which were indeed not developed in their day. Kant’s achievement 
was that he was the first philosopher who did recognize the 
possibility of such sciences. This is, | think, the gist of Mr Ardley’s 
argument in the main part of his book; and I have space only for 
one or two brief comments. 

The first is to say that there seems to be no doubt at all that 
the thinking of modern physicists, when they are offering some 
general interpretation of their results, is ‘categorial’ (or 
*Procrustean’, to use Mr Ardley’s favourite term). Mr Ardley 
gives some interesting examples of the way in which the theories 
of the physicists harden into Procrustean beds. He cites, for 
example, the refusal of most physicists to pay attention to the results 
obtained by an American, D. C. Miller, in his repetition of the 
famous Michelson-Morley experiment, because to do so might 
disturb their adherence to the special theory of relativity. In the 
second place, it seems to me that it was incumbent upon Mr 
Ardley, after putting forward his theory of the ‘dual nature’ of 
the sciences, at least to attempt to offer us some account of what 
the relationship is between the ‘categorial’ science of e.g. physics 
and the ‘real’ science of physics. But this he does not attempt to 
do. Nor does he really broach the question why it is that certain 
sciences are more amenable to one kind of treatment and others 
to another, though he mentions, when discussing the social sciences, 
that their subject matter is perhaps too ‘intractable’ for categorial 
treatment. One wishes that he had devoted more space to these 
fundamental problems and less to the rather sketchy surveys of 
modern philosophical tendencies in some of his later chapters, 
related though they are to his main theme. 

I should not like the somewhat critical nature of these remarks 
to obscure the fact that I think Mr Ardley has done somethin 
which was well worth doing. It is unfortunately true, as Mr Ardley 
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knows, that Catholic philosophers are quite exceptionally 
unappreciative of Kant; and if Mr Ardley does no more than 
demonstrate to them that, on at any rate one point, Kant had 
something important to say, he will perform a highly useful service. 
One might add that Kant’s contribution to moral philosophy, 
which is no less notable than his contribution to the philosophy 
of the natural sciences, is also either neglected or despised by most 
Catholic philosophers. If Mr Ardley is in search of a subject for 
a further book, I would respectfully suggest to him that he could 
with profit examine the contribution which Kant made as a moralist 
to the philosophia perennis. C. L. HOWARD 


The Life of St Antony by St Athanasius. Translated by Robert 
T. Meyer, pH.p. Pp. vi + 155 (Ancient Christian Writers, 10, 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland) $2.50 


HE editors of the Ancient Christian Writers have now upwards 
of a dozen volumes of the series to their credit, of which 
the present, No 10, well maintains the high standard set by 

the earlier volumes. 

Professor Meyer has used for his translation the Greek text of 
the celebrated Benedictine edition by Bernard de Montfaucon 
(Paris, 1698), which has never been superseded. We note with 
pleasure that he regards St Athanasius’s authorship of the original 
Greek Life as established beyond dispute the Latin version being 
made, probably at the instance of St Jerome, some twenty years 
later by Evagrius. Although it was probably this Latin version 
which made St Antony and the monastic life known to the West 
(St Augustine tells us in his Confessions of its influence upon his 
conversion), we must not underestimate the part played by St 
Athanasius himself in introducing monasticism to the West during 
his two visits to Italy and Gaul. The heading of the Prologue, 
preserved in the Latin version of Evagrius: Athanasius episcopus 
ad peregrinos fratres, is most likely the original one, and it is 
commonly supposed that St Athanasius addressed the Prologue 
to monks of the West who had asked him for an account of the 
life of Antony for their instruction and edification. Be that as it 
may, Athanasius probably needed no such incentive to compose 
a memorial to his friend and teacher in the ascetic life. His Life 
of St Antony surely has no equal in the literature of early Christian 
monasticism both for charm and historical accuracy. He had known 
Antony well, having spent part of his youth with him. Antony 
had visited him in Alexandria, and Athanasius had probably spent 
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some time with him in the desert during one of his many exiles 
from his episcopal see. Moreover, we are told in the Prologue that 
the author owes information to one ‘who was his (Antony’s) 
companion over a long period’. Some of the Greek MSS supported 
the view that this companion was none other than Athanasius 
himself. 

The translation reads easily enough, though for the works of 
the Fathers we would prefer a more ‘timeless’ English. The 
occurrence of such phrases as ‘a tidy sum of money’ and a ‘down- 
and-out pauper’ strike a discordant note perhaps on English ears. 
The notes will be found most useful by students of the period, 
and provide passim a more than adequate bibliography. The Newman 
Press is to be congratulated on its choice of a practical and becoming 
type-face. DOM ALBAN BROOKS 


The Rites of Eastern Christendom by Archdale A. King. Two volumes. 
Pp. xvi + 668, 678. (Burns Oates and Washbourne) £3 3s. od. 


WENTY years ago Mr Archdale King produced Notes on the 
Catholic Liturgies (London, 1930), in which were described the 
Roman rite with its local and monastic variants, the Ambrosian 
and Mozarabic rites, the Byzantine and Armenian rites. A further 
volume was promised which was to deal with the remaining Eastern 
rites. The two volumes here reviewed are to take the place, no 
doubt, of the promised second volume of the Notes; in them, in 
fact, are incorporated certain sections, though largely re-written, 
which appeared in the earlier book, so that the two present volumes 
form a complete guide to all the oriental rites in communion with 
Rome. 

Ever since the days of Leo XIII the Holy See has repeatedly 
emphasized the need for a greater understanding of Eastern rites 
by Catholics of the West. Yet it remains true that, in general, 
Catholics of the West are woefully ignorant of the liturgies of 
their Eastern brethren, though no reputable liturgist would now- 
adays refer to the rites of the East in language like that of Dom 
Guéranger and assert, as he did, that the four Eastern patriarchates 
would be Catholic to-day had it been possible to compel their 
adoption of the Roman rite and language. 

The book is divided into ten chapters. After a general introduction 
of sixty pages, which is valuable for the light it throws on the 
oriental mentality and what our approach to it should be, the 
remaining nine chapters present an introduction to the separate 
rites, statistics, and present state of clergy and faithful etc, followed 
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by a detailed description of the Eucharistic liturgy together with 
what in the Roman rite we should call the Ordinary of the Mass. 
(The rites are the Syrian, Maronite, Syro-Malankara, Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Byzantine with variant, Chaldean, Syro-Malabar and 
Armenian: the order in which they are given is open to discussion). 
Though the book deals with the liturgical practice of those in union 
with Rome there are considerable references to the usages of the 
Dissidents and their present position. 

In a work of this size most reviewers will find some detail with 
which to quarrel, but it is surprising that there should be relatively 
so few. In the present state of Europe it is difficult to rely on any 
statistics for countries under Russian domination or influence ; 
what is said, for example, of the present position in Rumania is 
entirely out of date, and it is surely somewhat misleading to quote 
statistics of Catholic Rumanians (of the Byzantine rite) in the 
U.S.A. which are eighteen years old; the very full account of the 
Ethiopic rite and its history goes in some parts farther than the 
evidence quoted seems to allow; concelebration survives in the 
West not only at ordinations of priests and consecrations of bishops 
but also at the primatial church of Lyons on Maundy Thursday 
every year. What appears to be a smaller point, but still one of 
importance, concerns the typographical arrangement of the book. 
No distinction is made between the explanation and the text of 
the various liturgies ; it would have been clearer had the explanation 
preceded the text of the rites and the rubrics appeared in italics. 

The translations read well and are straightforward; they lack 
that false exotic quality so often imparted to translations from 
Eastern liturgies. Altogether Mr King has produced an extremely 
useful book of reference for the informed reader; it should fill a 
want, too, in seminaries in English-speaking countries, as a text 
book for the prescribed course in oriental liturgy. It provokes 
also the reflexion that the standard work for scholars is still Bright- 
man’s Liturgies Eastern and Western (though the volume dealing with 
the West never appeared) which was written originally as a revision 
of Hammond’s single volume. Brightman wrote some fifty years 
ago, and since then manuscript discoveries and the detailed work 
of half a century have made his work, on the Byzantine rite par- 
ticularly, largely out-of-date. Thus we need, in addition to books 
on the lines of Mr King’s, scholarly editions of the texts (with 
translations in some cases) of the early Eastern liturgies, and if 
someone could face the task of supplying the missing Western 
volume of Brightman’s work all students of liturgy would be in 
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his debt. We need, too, something at the other end of the scale, 
small cheap booklet translations of the more usual Eastern liturgies ; 
in these days when the people from Eastern Europe are scattered 
in exile about the West opportunities of being present at the 
celebration of a non-Latin liturgy are more frequent than they 
used to be. This is particularly true of the Byzantine rite. In the 
meantime Mr King’s volumes, though hardly handy for taking to 
church, should be useful for such occasions, not only for under- 
standing what is to us an unusual form of the Eucharistic liturgy 
but for a knowledge of the whole mentality and liturgical outlook 
of the Christian East. Such an understanding is more than ever 
necessary in these days; we are inclined to forget that the Church, 
in the words of Benedict XV, is ‘neither Latin nor Slav nor Greek 
but Catholic; all her children are equal before her’. 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Desert Calling, the Life of Charles de Foucauld by Anne Fremantle. 
Pp. xii + 344 (Hollis and Carter) 14s. 


HARLES DE FOUCAULD was killed by a raiding band of Senussi 
( on December ist, 1916, and his life was made known to 

the world by René Bazin’s admirable biography first published 
in 1921 (it has been translated into English), Between the two 
wars a few lives (notably Pére Gorrée’s Sur les traces de Charles de 
Foucauld, also translated into English) and some review articles 
appeared, but it was during the German occupation of France, 
from 1940 onwards, that Frenchmen seem to have begun to 
recognize increasingly the aptness of de Foucauld’s method and 
message to the problems of the modern apostolate. A consequence 
of this was that between 1940 and 1947 there appeared no less 
than sixteen books dealing with some aspect of de Foucauld’s 
life and work, a quarterly (Cahiers Charles de Foucauld) was founded 
and a great exhibition illustrating his life and work was held at 
the Invalides and elsewhere on the continent. This revival of interest 
in de Foucauld occurring simultaneously with the development 
of the various popular movements among French Catholics since 
the occupation—in great part a consequence of the occupation— 
is significant for it stresses the relevance of his method, and his 
insistence on identification with the milieu. 

It is a pity that Mrs Fremantle does not bring out this relevancy 
more. Perhaps her method of presentation does not allow her 
to do so ; she is concerned, so far as possible, to let the facts speak 
for themselves. Here we have the fullest factual account of the life 
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of de Foucauld so far to appear. The events of his early life are 
told in greater detail than in any of the other lives—René Bazin 
deals with the stormy period of his youth in eighteen pages—and 
all through Mrs Fremantle’s book small hitherto unpublished 
details crop up and illustrate the course of de Foucauld’s develop- 
ment. The whole difficulty of the equation, apt to trouble non- 
French students of more than one French missionary undertaking, 
of the glory of God with the glory of France, is faced fairly and 
squarely, though here, as with one or two other questions, no 
definite solution is offered. 

The process for the beatification of Charles de Foucauld has 
been begun in Rome, and whatever the issue of that process the 
very fact of it increases the interest in his life and causes us to look 
in any full-scale life for ample treatment of certain matters. In 
most of the lives, in fact, and Mrs Fremantle’s is no exception, 
two such matters lack adequate treatment. The first concerns his 
spiritual life. Although the classifications, the attempt to ‘place’ 
holy people in this or that niche or subdivision of some particularly 
rigid scheme, are generally repellent, because arbitrary, something 
more than incidental mention of prayer, one of the principal 
elements in a Christian life lived to the full, is required in a 
book of this kind. 

The second matter is Fr Charles’s eucharistic devotion. In part, 
no doubt, it drew its inspiration from the prevailing teaching of 
the period of his conversion; but it was developed by him in a 
personal way. The stressing of the idea of individual union to the 
detriment of any idea of sacrificial participation in Mass was common 
enough in the nineteenth century, but there was also de Foucauld’s 
introduction into the conception of eucharistic presence what 
Pére Voillaume (not Voyaume as in the bibliography) calls nos 
courtes vues imaginatives et sensibles. An examination of de Foucauld’s 
ideas on the subject shows that, possibly owing to the meagreness 
of his theological studies, he held a view of the eucharistic presence 
which attributed to the consecrated host a particular physical 
influence (rayonnement) in dependence on its localization and its 
lesser or greater proximity, a view which, in Pére Voillaume’s 
words, ne semble pas conforme a la doctrine commune de la présence 
eucharistique. 

Thus there are gaps in this otherwise full and well-documented 
life. It is in general vividly written, though here and there an 
attempt at imaginative reconstruction seems overstrained and 
sometimes jars in its striving after effect (‘ ‘‘I shall not be answerable 
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for what happens’, said the Captain, his voice mounting higher 
and higher like that of an emasculated hyena.’ p. 251.) Senoussi 
is thus spelt throughout, and the intrusive French o is to be found 
in Tuareg and other transliterations. These criticisms apart, it 
can be said of the book that we have here the fullest biography 
of de Foucauld so far attempted and that we are left at the end 
with an increased knowledge of a man whose life, in many respects, 
is peculiarly relevant for our own times; the absence of any 
attempt to estimate de Foucauld’s importance accounts perhaps 
for the feeling that in this biography the sum of its parts is in excess 
of the whole. LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Reginald Pole, Cardinal of England by W. Schenk. Pp. 176 
(Longmans, Green and Co.) 1655. 


His slim, though somewhat expensive, volume of fewer than 

two hundred moderate-sized pages is an excellent example 

of the modern type of biographical sketch which if handled 
in a scholarly and conscientious way can be so much more illuminat- 
ing than whole volumes of old-fashioned Life and Letters, but which 
if abused by literary historiasters of the Lytton Strachey tradition 
can do grievous disservices to truth. It is meant as no disparagement 
of Pole’s earlier and more substantial biographers—Phillips, 
Zimmermann, Haile, Biron and Barennes—to say that he has now 
been most admirably portrayed to us as a real figure of flesh and 
blood by an artist singularly well qualified for this delineation. 
William Schenk, whose early death was a heavy loss to Catholic 
scholarship in this country, knew the modern literature of the 
early counter-reformation on the continent in a way perhaps 
unrivalled in England. He also had a deep and vital interest in 
English history. He was thus particularly well qualified for the 
study of a life straddled—as Pole’s was—between the two worlds 
divided by the English Channel. Schenk saw Pole—rightly it would 
seem—as a man of retiring, reflective, at times even weak and 
vacillating disposition, tormented always by the consciousness 
that his birth and the dynamic of the events of his age conspired 
to force him into a public life of action and decision for which he 
was unfit, and from which he shrank. But, at the same time (and 
here perhaps is the central point of interest) while this inner 
tension in regard to public duty remained to the end—at Trent, 
in the conclave of 1549, at Lambeth—Pole underwent a spiritual 
development, an Odyssey if you will, of singular interest and 
significance, symbolic perhaps of the Catholic Reform as a whole. 
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The stages of this evolution are here skilfully and understandingly 
traced, from the first humanistic dissatisfactions of the scholarly 
youth, through the awakening interest in spiritual things, the 
confrontation with the problem of Justification, the shock of his 
mother’s martyrdom, and the friendship with Vittoria Colonna, 
to the final stages of middle-aged maturity. Pole’s religious develop- 
ment, however, with its progressive strengthening of his spiritual 
life, though it fortified him to meet the crises of his career, to 
withstand Henry VIII, to remonstrate with Paul IV—two idols 
of his youth turned to dust and ashes—and to bear with resignation 
the accusations of heresy, did not prevail to make a strong character 
of him nor did it cause him at any time during his life in Italy to 
take major orders and engage in direct apostolic work. Similarly, 
despite the influence which he is reliably said to have exercised 
on the great Augustinian theologian Girolamo Seripando, and which 
he was suspected by his enemies of widely exercising over many 
others, Pole was never either an intellectual or a trained theologian, 
and Schenk thought that he could detect the unfortunate results 
of this lack of formation in some of Pole’s work in the Marian 
restoration. Nevertheless there is still, perhaps, some secret in 
Pole which remains unrevealed. This man of disillusioned humanism, 
of only mediocre intelligence and practical abilities, of irresolution 
and timidity, could yet win the universal respect of all men not 
blinded by passion, and could form close personal friendships in 
unusual abundance. For all his failures he was, in some sense 
difficult to define, a real force. Concentrating on this problem 
(Pole’s Legation at Trent and his work as Legate and Archbishop 
in England are perhaps the aspects of his life least fully treated in 
this book) Schenk saw Pole’s real significance in the part which 
it fell to his lot to play in those vital and anxious problems of the 
mind and the spirit which, with all their political implications, 
were raised in the sixteenth century by the relations of humanism 
and religion, and in a deeper way, by the problem of Justification, 
These problems are discussed and summarized with perception 
and discretion in the final chapter of this able and eminently 
readable book. H. O, EVENNETT 
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La Régle de saint Benoit translated and annotated by Dom Augustin 
Savaton, Abbot of Saint-Paul de Wisques. Pp. 179 (Abbaye Saint- 
Paul, Wisques, par Wizernes, Pas-de-Calais) 300 frs. 


recommending to English readers a French translation of the 

Rule. It will be an easy task to enlighten him. St Benedict’s 
countless disciples, in the world as well as in the cloister, do not 
tire of pondering that venerable text, the better to understand 
it, the better to practise it. Some have sought to present a critical 
edition, such as Dom Cuthbert Butler and Dom Linderbauer ; others 
are. still making the attempt. In these last few years several new 
editions have appeared, that of Dom Philibert Schmitz (Maredsous 
1947), reproducing cod. St Gall 914, and those of Dom Koenders, 
O. Cist. (Westmalle 1947) and Dom Arroyo (Silos 1947), all of 
which offer a concordance of the terms employed in the Rule. 
Several new translations, too, have appeared; if we cannot name 
one in English, we may mention those of Dom Pfiffner in German 
(Einsiedeln 1947), and in French those of Dom Morin (Fribourg 
1944) and Dom Schmitz (Maredsous 1945). All these have their 
own indisputable merits; and yet there is still room for more. 
The very first glance at the one that the Abbot of Wisques now 
offers us shows us its advantage over the rest: it is provided with 
abundant notes which make up a sort of small-scale commentary. 
It is the result of more than forty years’ work and experience. 
The Holy Rule has been the author’s favourite study, at first as 
master of novices at Quarr Abbey for many years and afterwards 
at Solesmes ; and, since 1928, as Abbot of Wisques. We know how 
keenly he would track down the translation of an awkward passage, 
how he would encourage his novices and even adopt their version 
of any phrase should it seem to him more felicitous. This new 
translation is not a mere brushing-up of some earlier one, e.g. 
that of Dom Guéranger, which was the basis from which Dom 
Morin and Dom Schmitz worked: it is entirely new. Dom Savaton 
has striven to give as exact as possible a rendering of the thought 
and words of St Benedict without falling into awkward and 
clumsy expressions; he wanted his text to be in faultless French. 
Here and there will be found phrases which do not result from a 
literal translation, yet they do seem to reproduce in modern 
speech the thought of St Benedict. Moreover, in all these cases 
there is a philological note appended to explain the meaning and 
to justify the choice made in translating. There is nothing autocratic 
about these notes: they do not keep us in the dark when, at certain 


T: casual reader may well wonder what can be the point of 
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moments, the author has hesitated: he readily quotes the variant 
translations of Dom Morin and Dom Schmitz. As well as philological 
notes, there are many more which are merely explanatory, to 
make known some present-day monastic custom or to indicate 
what has now lapsed from use; and there are others still which are 
historical, or ascetical, or doctrinal; in short, here we can find 
whatever is needed for a fairly complete understanding of the 
Rule and of the life for which it legislates. Faced with this wealth 
and variety of subjects dealt with, a reviewer is somewhat at a loss, 
for, while he would like to stop at some point, so many others 
equally worthy of attention must be left aside. We may, then, 
briefly state that this translation, and above all the discreet 
commentary that goes with it, is in complete harmony with the 
purest tradition of monasticism, to which we are linked through 
Dom Guéranger, Dom Delatte and so many more. Dom Savaton 
was unwilling to burden his translation with critical notes, or with 
too many references. Yet any one even slightly acquainted with 
monastic history will not hesitate to recognize that the Abbot 
of Wisques is reflecting the teaching of our Fathers. Hence, it is 
for its own worth, and not for any sentimental motives, that we 
may hope that the work will be widely welcomed, even among the 
English disciples of St Benedict. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


A Handbook to Dante Studies by Umberto Cosmo. Translated by 
David Moore. Pp. vi + 194 (Basil Blackwell, Oxford) 16s. 


MBERTO Cosmo (born in 1869, died November 1944) devoted 

his whole life to the study and teaching of Dante. The 

earliest article of his own to which he refers in this book 

is dated 1894. This is his last book, left unrevised at his death, and 
published by a pupil three years later. It is an epitome of his 
experience of Dante and of Dante studies, in the form of a methodical 
discussion in chronological order of all the problems raised by 
Dante’s life and works. Each of the fifteen chapters, and many of 
the sections of chapters, ends in a full bibliography raisonnée. The 
book is described as Cosmo’s last testament and the summa of his 
thought and scholarship; it is intended as a guide to the younger 
eneration of Italian Dantists. Cosmo sets a formidably high 

standard of knowledge and thoroughness, such as could be attained 
only by a lifetime of devoted industry like his own. In every chapter 
there is a remark such as ‘the young student should try to become 
familiar with them all [the pioneers of Dante Studies in Italy]’. 
The book is thus not only a guide to recent work on Dante but a 
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history of Dante scholarship and a personal itinerary and survey of 
the whole mass of ‘Dantologia’, in which it marks the end of an 
epoch, closed by the deaths of Vandelli, Barbi and Cosmo himself. 
It deserves our gratitude almost without reservation. If it is intended 
primarily for Italians to whom the predominantly Italian literature 
is more familiar and accessible, it should be as useful to us who 
need it more. If numerous translations into English testify to interest 
in Dante, the great English Dantists, Moore and Toynbee, Wicksteed 
and Gardner, have left no worthy successors. The book is intended for 
specialists, actual or future, but it will be useful to amateurs and 
beginners, since it does not merely amass references but indicates 
the value and direction of the works cited. 

The English blurb (not the Italian) describes the book as the best 
work of the greatest Italian Dante scholar of this century. This is 
an excessive claim, when others have made as extensive and more 
original contributions, such as Barbi, and Nardi, among the living. 
The reservation referred to above must here be made. The guide 
can be read in isolation, but it presupposes a knowledge of Cosmo’s 
own Vita di Dante, to which he refers frequently (its date, however, 
is nowhere given: second edition, Bari, Laterza, 1949) for a fuller 
treatment of the question. But the ‘Life’ does not make Cosmo’s 
conception of Dante’s life and character and of the genesis of the 
‘Comedy’ any more convincing, in either matter or manner. 
Cosmo’s discussions of special problems are fair and clear, but 
his presuppositions and conclusions are disputable. His devotion 
to Dante is of so adulatory a kind that he denies any faults and 
errors in him, though Dante himself insisted on them, such as the 
‘traviamento’ or alienation from Beatrice. Cosmo minimizes the 
“Donna Gentile’ by dismissing the evidence of the Convivio as a 
late afterthought. From 1294 onwards, we are told, Dante’s eyes 
are fixed on the ‘Comedy’ and in a smooth oversimplified ascent he 
goes on to greater and greater speculative heights. Cosmo dates the 
beginning of the ‘Comedy’ to 1308-9 (p. 101) or 1307 or 8 (p. 140), 
because only the composition of so great and original a work can 
explain the prophetic self-confidence which Dante shows in the letters 
to Henry VII and to the princes and peoples of Italy. To others, 
precisely these letters are the most flagrant evidence of Dante’s 
aberration from Beatrice. For Cosmo Dante ‘draws ever closer 
to that ideal type with which he identified himself in his poetry’, 
makes himself in his poetry ‘a pattern for all to follow’, and eventually 
makes his ideal and real selves coincide—and all this while ‘his 
mind was full of hate and thoughts of revenge’. This ‘essentially 
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logical’ and consistent Dante, regenerated by philosophy, is a 
monster, unreal and inhuman. Despite _ this idolatry, Cosmo 
can also speak slightingly of Dante’s ‘airy fancies vibrating 
in his mind’, his ‘effusions’ and ‘flights of fancy’, ‘the pale evanescent 
world of the visionaries’ from which scholasticism saved Dante, 
while the Aeneid provided only ‘raw material and fleeting 
indefinite images’. Cosmo accepts the conventional view of the 
DXV as an Emperor, and of Virgil as a symbol of the Empire. 

The index is of proper names only: neither from it nor from the 
table of contents can it be discovered where, for instance, the 
Canzone Montanina, the Latin Eclogues, or the Treatise on water 
and earth, is discussed. 

The book certainly deserves translation, although no one will 
be able to use it much without Italian, and the translation is 
adequate, though it falls below the standard of Mr Moore’s version 
of Gilson’s Dante et la Philosophie. The expressions are not always 
happy nor free from a cumbrous literalness. Sometimes they are 
too colloquial and undignified: ‘the blue-print of Dante’s art’, 
the Pope ‘taking up the cudgels’, ‘licked into shape’, verses 
‘trickling forth’. L’uomo (Dante) is too often translated ‘the man’. 
Sometimes the wrong impression is given, e.g. ‘Dante’s initiation 
into the priorate’ for entrata, assumption of office; ‘semblance of 
originality’, as if the originality were specious. There are some 
mistakes: filologia is ‘scholarship’ (or ‘critical method’) and 
‘philology’ is linguistica, intonazione is ‘tone’, not ‘intonation’ ; 
primitiva, ‘original’, not ‘primeval’; Orosio is called “Orosius’ in 
English. COLIN HARDIE 
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Henri Bremond by Henry Hogarth. Pp. xv -++ 180 (London, 
S.Pi OK: yor3su6d. 


HE subject of this study is probably best known in England 
for his part in the funeral of George Tyrrell and for his 
monumental unfinished work, A Literary History of Religious 
Thought in France. Mr Hogarth gives an objective account of the 
former, and devotes about half his book to the latter. He tries to 
show Bremond in the role he would have chosen for himself, as 
an.admirer and exponent of ‘devout humanism’, of that view 
which emphasizes the goodness of creation and especially of human 
nature, and which seeks unity not by exclusion but by inclusion 
and hierarchy. 

Mr Hogarth has enriched his book with a large number of trans- 
lated quotations from Bremond’s pages, and these will be of service 
as introducing readers to the mind of Bremond himself and to some 
of the religious writers studied by him; though Mr Hogarth would 
probably agree that a very great deal is inevitably lost in the process 
of turning Bremond’s subtle, delicate, rhythmic prose into English. 
Grateful as we must be for many of these quotations, one would 
have welcomed some extracts from Chardon and Piny. 

The book contains a useful bibliography of Bremond’s writings 
(including periodical articles), and a list of some works written 
about him. DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Breaking of Bread. A Short History of the Mass by John 
Coventry, s.J., with sixty-three photographs by John Gillick, s.J. 
Pp. 192 (Sheed and Ward) tos. 6d. 


F the many books which have been published recently on 
() the Mass Fr Coventry’s will certainly stand out as one of 

the best. He has clearly taken immense pains with the 
writing of it, and with collecting all the material which could 
throw light on his subject. He has also shown an admirable judgement 
in selecting from this material (an even rarer accomplishment) 
and an admirable clarity in setting out the result. The scheme of 
the book is well indicated by the chapter headings. First, ‘General 
Notions’; we feel that it would have been worth publishing for 
these fifteen pages alone, for they are the best short introduction 
to the study of the Mass that we know. Then, ‘Main Outline’, in 
four pages. This is developed briefly in two chapters, “The Mass 
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of the Catechumens’ and ‘The Eucharist’, and the fifth chapter, 
‘The Prayers of the Mass’, is the body of the book, a detailed 
explanation of the text. 

The writer holds one’s attention well, and is skilful in grouping 
the actions and prayers round certain focal points and in indicating 
recurring rhythms (that, for example, of an action accompanied 
by singing and concluded with a formal prayer). Perhaps the most 
valuable element in the excellent account of the formation of the 
Canon is the insistence on ‘how closely the idea of Christian 
thanksgiving was linked to that of offering’ (p. 113) in early times. 
And the table on the last page, showing the approximate dates 
at which each part of the Ordinary gained its place, must receive 
special mention. Few criticisms suggest themselves (‘the Victim 
of Calvary . . . comes down on our altars at the bidding of priest 
and people’ is perhaps unfortunate, and the distinction between 
epiclesis in general and the Eastern view of it might have been 
brought out with advantage). Fr Gillick’s photographs are excellent, 
But why are we not allowed a vested altar ? 

We cannot recommend this book too highly to teachers and 
to all those who are prepared by some education to understand it. 
“The man in the street’ would need a diluted form of it, and if 
Fr Coventry would produce this also we should be even more 
deeply indebted to him. DOM DUNSTAN PONTIFEX 


The Canon of the Mass—Its History, Theology and Art by Dom 
Jerome Gassner. Pp. x + 404 (B. Herder Book Co.) 37s. 6d. 


in very clumsy English and contains many misprints; it is 

repetitive, and the index is incomplete. And the author’s 
theological thinking is, in certain respects, somewhat conventional. 
Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to disregard the book. 
Dom Gassner has put an immense amount of work into the study 
of the Canon’s sources, and the result is of great value. It emerges, 
for example, that what we now call the Canon ‘has to be explained 
as the result of the organic unfolding of the ideas proclaimed in 
the few words of the Preface’, which is ‘itself the most ancient 
element of the Canon . . . The original Canon is a continuation 
of the hymn of the Last Supper, a paraphrase of our Lord’s prayer 
of thanksgiving before the institution of the mysteries of His 
body and blood’ (p. 53). Dom Gassner is, perhaps, over-enthusiastic 
about the shape of the Canon, but his claim that it influenced the 


A T first sight Dom Gassner’s book is unattractive. It is written 
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great mosaics of Rome and Ravenna is hard to resist. His commen- 
tary on the Sanctus as the fulfilment and explanation of the great 
theophanies of the Old Testament is worked out with a convincing 
profusion of detail. And, in general, he reveals a wealth of meaning 
in the Canon’s phrases which will probably be a surprise to most 
of his readers. It is to be hoped that the book will have a large sale 
in this country, despite its high price. 


The Mystery of Faith—Bk II: The Sacrifice of the Church by Maurice 
de la Taille, s.j. Translated by Archpriest Joseph Carroll assisted 
by the Revd P. J. Dalton, s.j. Pp. xii + 473 (Sheed and Ward) 265s. 


ANON SMITH has already made it clear in the August issue of 
( The Clergy Review that this translation suffers from serious 

defects, and he has made the point that those who wish to 
read P. de la Taille’s views on the Mass in English would do better 
to read P. de la Taille’s own English work (‘The Mystery of Faith 
and Human Opinion Contrasted and Defined’) than the present 
volume. Nevertheless the publishers are justified in claiming 
that the great array of passages from the Fathers gives it a special 
value, and anyone who wishes to form a balanced judgement on 
the present state of Eucharistic theology must certainly read in 
extenso what P. de la Taille says about ‘offering—and then ask 
himself whether he finds it acceptable. We may be grateful that 
this is now possible, with whatever incidental hazards, for those 
who cannot use the original. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


St Ambrose on the Sacraments and on the Mysteries, ed. J. H. Srawley, 
D.D.. Pp. 156. G.P.C.K.) ros. 6d: 


His is a new edition of a work published by the S.P.C.K. in 
1919. The original translation of the Revd T. Thompson is 
retained with a few emendations. Both treatises are now of 
course given as St Ambrose’s, and ‘On the Sacraments’ comes 
first. The intervening research that has led to the attribution of 
the latter to St Ambrose is briefly summed up in the Introduction, 
where the arguments are conveniently set out, the name of Dom 
Hugh Connolly occupying a prominent place. The introductory 
matter is better and more simply arranged than in the 1919 edition 
and, naturally, there is more to be found on the eucharistic prayer 
cited by Ambrose, and its relation to the Roman Canon. These 
important citations are from the de Sacramentis, so that the latter’s 
attribution to St Ambrose puts them a century or so earlier than 
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was formerly supposed. The introductory chapter on ‘Eucharistic 
Doctrine’ is basically that of the earlier edition with some 
important changes of emphasis. Thus the novelty of Ambrose’s 
doctrine of eucharistic conversion is still stressed, but it is no 
longer contrasted with an ‘older language’ (cf. 1919 ed., pp. 
xxxvi—xxxvii). The contrast between his teaching and the 
traditional ideas appears less sharp, and Dr Srawley no longer 
finds it necessary to remark that ‘a closer examination of his language 
shows that he has not clearly thought out all the implications of 
such teaching . . . nor does he clearly face the question, to which 
the schoolmen of later days paid so much attention, what becomes 
of the bread’ (ibid., p. xxxvi). The omission of this in the new 
edition and the tone of the latter show the shift and deepening 
of interest that characterizes latter-day eucharistic research. 
Ambrose’s ‘realism’ was not of that kind. Yet it is an extreme 
realism. Some concluding remarks on ‘the Eucharist as sacrifice’, 
substantially those of the 1919 edition, are interesting. ‘It is marked 
by a primitive simplicity. The oblation is spoken of as a ‘‘reasonable 
offering’’, ‘‘an unbloody offering’’—phrases common in earl 
Christian writings—and it is compared to the gifts of Abel and the 
sacrifices of Abraham and Melchisedek. The sacrifice, in fact, is 
conceived of as commemorative and eucharistic, rather than as 
propitiatory . . . The language of the Roman Canon exhibits much 
the same conception . . .’ (p. 42). The existence, side by side, of 
this ‘primitive’ conception of the sacrifice and an extremely 
‘realist’ conception of the sacrament might be a valuable pointer, 
though Dr Srawley leaves us to make the inferences for ourselves. 
It would have been worth while, I think, to make a new translation. 
Translations of that period have the effect of making the Fathers 
look rather silly. The considerable importance of these two treatises, 
and especially, now, of the de Sacramentis, deserves a fresh laying- 
hold of their language, which is always a fresh laying-hold of the 
thought. DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


Die Uberlieferung by Nikolaus Monzel. Pp. 196 (Hanstein, Bonn) 
D.M. 8.56 
HIs is not a study of tradition as a distinct source of revelation 
| nor as an object of controversy with ‘Bible only’ Protestants, 
but of its place in Christianity and of the nature of Christian 
‘traditionalism’ studied in the light of the philosophy of religion 
and of the comparative study of religion. Dr Monzel examines 
and rejects theories of Christian traditionalism which attribute 
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respect for tradition to the passive and unproductive natures of 
Christians or consider it merely as an instance of a general law of 
religious consciousness. He then shows that the distinctive character 
of traditionalism in the various religions of the world arises from 
the varied conceptions of God and the status of their founders. 
The source of the Christian attitude is thus seen to lie in its christo- 
logical dogma and as such to be unique: this result is not merely 
negative—it enables the believer to show that his attachment to 
tradition is not merely due to narrow-mindedness or a reverence 
for what is old ; he does not look for a new prophet, because he 
has the rich and inexhaustible content of a final revelation. 


Heiliges Priestertum by Josef Staudinger. Pp. 452 (Benziger, 
Einsiedeln & K6ln) D.M. 17.80 


nis book of meditations and readings, although it adds little 

to existing works of the kind, will help the priest in the 

ordering of his spiritual life and recall him to the sources 

of his strength attractively and firmly. It is finely produced and 

beautifully printed, but at more than thirty shillings it is too 

expensive even for those of the clergy who read German easily. 
EDWARD QUINN 


Existentialism and Christian Thought by Roger Troisfontaines, s.J. 
Introduction and Translation by Martin Jarrett-Kerr, c.r. Pp. 76 
(A. and C. Black, Dacre Press) 4s. 6d. 


His timely and convenient little book provides a concise 
account of the history and teaching of the two schools of 
Existentialist philosophy from Kierkegaard to the present 

day. To distinguish between these two schools, the Christian and 
the atheist, is the author’s chief preoccupation, and it is, perhaps, 
this fact which leads him into the diffuseness and repetitions which 
are his greatest faults and which appear more seriously in the second 
half of the book. The first part, which is chiefly descriptive, is 
by far the better and provides as clear an introduction to the 
subject as could be desired. Of particular importance is the careful 
distinction between ‘subjectivity’ and ‘subjectivism’. ‘ ‘‘Subjectiv- 
ism’’—one of the many forms of error—has nothing to do with 
genuine subjectivity. The latter boldly leaves the field of objectiviza- 
tion, Ob-ject . . . means thrown-before, and so, exterior. But there are 
realities (love, freedom, etc.) which I cannot externalise.’ The 
passage should be read in its entirety, for it says in the clearest terms 
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what has badly needed saying, and should help to clear up mis- 
understandings and misapprehensions. Again: ‘The deepest reality 
is never object; therefore it is impossible to imagine a 
communicable science of it. To reach it, I have myself to live it, 
to apprehend ‘it personally in an original experience.’ This 
impossibility of communicating an apprehension of the deepest 
realities is the reason for the entry into philosophical writing of 
such literary forms as the drama and the diary, which are best 
suited for conveying as much as possible of these ‘apprehensions’ 
with the least possible amount of objectivization, by eliciting 
similar ‘apprehensions’ in the reader. This ‘apprehension’ of a 
reality is described as being a ‘living’ of it, and it is this intimate 
integration of life and thought which is one of the keynotes of 
existentialism and its greatest potential contribution to Christian 
thought and to the Christian ascesis. Although this is touched 
upon by P. Troisfontaines in the second part of the book, it fails to 
make quite the impression that might have been expected. He is 
more concerned at this stage with an account of the ‘communion’ 
which should follow upon ‘community’ and ‘communication’, 
and sees in the existentialist teaching on the point (in this case he 
is clearly basing his remarks upon the teaching of Marcel) the 
desired link with Christianity. 
The translation on the whole reads easily, although there are 
one or two places where a French idiom shows rather uncomfortably 
under its English dress. DOM LEONARD GAGGERO 


Yves de Chartres. Correspondance, Vol. I. Translated and edited 
by Dom Jean Leclercq, 0.s.8. Pp. xlii + 317 (Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, Vol. XXII). n.p. 

otH the historian and the canonist will be pleased to see 
B this new edition of the letters of Yves, Bishop of Chartres 

(c. 1040—c. 1116) appearing in a justly renowned collection. 
Dom Jean Leclercq, who prepared it for the press, has already 
earned for himself many titles to our gratitude; and we hope for 
still more from him. In this first volume he gives us the first seventy 
letters, together with a French translation, and notes on persons 
to whom they are addressed, or who are simply mentioned, and 
on allusions made therein. The vast range of interest of these letters 
is well known: they concern practically all ranks of ecclesiastical 
or secular society, from pope and king downward, and _ their 
matter covers all the interests of an eleventh century bishop: 
Yves shows himself therein ‘pastor, doctor, spiritual director, 
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temporal head of an ecclesiastical estate, theologian, canonist, mystic, 
and administrator’. We can also gain from this correspondence 
a picture of the ecclesiastical history of the time, of the problems, 
great and small, with which the bishop was confronted, and of 
his way of resolving them. His position in the Investiture contest 
is noted; he also intervened in the contest between King Henry I 
and St Anselm, but the relevant part of his correspondence is left 
for one of the volumes which are to follow; in this first one we 
have found the name of only one English correspondent, Gaucelin, 
Bishop of Winchester (no. 39, p. 160). Dom Leclercq took great 
pains to establish the critical text of these letters; he saw a great 
many manuscripts, which he marshalls in three groups; but we 
would have welcomed more precision in his method. Perhaps 
he was a little too optimistic, and too confident; we would 
not, however, attach too much weight to the criticism made in a 
recent review, for we have no doubt that Dom Leclercq will 
present us, in the two volumes still to be published, with the 
necessary supplement of critical work. Then we shall be pleased 
to give a more detailed account of this undertaking. 


Dimanche et Vie pascale by Dom Jean Hild, 0.s.B. Collection 
Exsultet, Vol. I. Pp. 466 (Editions Brepols, Turnhout, Belgium) 
150 frs. 


Liturgical themes presented according to the spirit of the 

Church Fathers’ runs the sub-title, and it is indeed what we 
find throughout these 466 pages. We must read them as we would 
read the Fathers, without looking for a logical development in 
complete conformity with the rules of dialectics: it is not a 
demonstration, but a theme—or rather themes—for contemplation. 
The subject matter is extremely varied: every facet under which the 
dominical mystery may be contemplated is viewed; and the text 
is interwoven with biblical quotations, with liturgical allusions, 
and above all with excerpts from the Latin and Greek Fathers, 
amongst whom St Ambrose, St Augustine, St John Chrysostom and 
St Gregory of Nyssa take pride of place. Dom Hild has reaped 
from their works a very large harvest: he has succeeded in choosing 
their most beautiful pronouncements. He is so much in love with 
his subject that the French language, though so rich in subtle 
shades of meaning, no longer satisfies him, and at every moment 
he appeals to neologisms, or uses words in a meaning that is not 
usually theirs. This work will considerably help those who wish 


I seems difficult to review this book adequately. ‘Biblical and 
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to make of their Sunday the day of the Lord in its full meaning ; 
it will recall many serene and pacifying notions which our anxious 
and flurrying times seem to ignore. DOM HUBERT DAUPHIN 


English Bishops’ Chanceries 1100—1250 by C. R. Cheney. Pp. 
xiv + 176, 7 plates (Manchester University Press) 125. 6d. 


t would be an impertinence to attempt any criticism or detailed 
[ comission of a book of this learning, clarity and accuracy. 

Professor Cheney’s volume is a model of that exact and careful 
scholarship which we should expect from him and it will provide 
scholars, especially those beginning their apprenticeship, with 
an example of that combination of verbal accuracy and clear 
presentation which should serve as an encouragement to effort 
and a caution against slipshod or, what is perhaps more common, 
turgid or obscure writing. 

Professor Cheney has done a great service in piloting us through 
those relatively uncharted seas—the development and exercise 
of episcopal jurisdiction before the days of the employment or 
general preservation of bishops’ registers. We can see the 
constitution of the episcopal familia, the working of the episcopal 
chancery and the kinds of document issuing therefrom. It is only 
by reflecting upon the obscurity which has up to the present overlaid 
the ordinary administrative acts of the English bishops of the 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries and comparing it with 
the way in which we now find ourselves comparatively at home 
that the real value of this volume may be assessed. The illustrations 
are good and apposite—though perhaps Plate VI might with 
advantage have been produced in larger format; in its present 
size the text is not easy to make out. DOM AELRED WATKIN 


Father Steuart : Priest of the Society of Jesus. A Study of his life and 
teaching by Katharine Kendall. Pp. viii + 270 (Burns Oates) 15s. 


Iss KENDALL has written a book which will be gratefully 
M and eagerly read by most of those—and the number must 

be considerable—who have profited from Fr Steuart’s 
spiritual teaching, whether learnt from his books, retreat conferences 
or personal correspondence. This study does much more than 
engage a natural but not necessarily edifying desire to penetrate 
the personal life of someone who has impressed and attracted us, 
the kind of vulgar curiosity which the popular press so cunningly 
fosters and yet so signally fails to satisfy. Instead, Miss Kendall 
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has been at pains to shape the material she has so carefully and 
extensively collected in accordance with a principle which integrates 
information about a most interesting and lovable person with 
appreciation of the spiritual values which made his life so significant. 
We must not expect from this book the critical detachment and 
balanced judgement of a definite biography, and it is hardly surprising 
that on some points of detail Miss Kendall’s accuracy has been 
questioned, but a warm tribute to the insight and essential truth 
of her study has been paid in Pax by Fr Steuart’s brother, Dom 
Benedict, and to his recommendation this notice may be added. 
DOM HILARY STEUERT 


Law, Liberty and Love. (A Study in Christian Obedience— 
Foundation of European Civilization) by Columba Cary-Elwes, 
Monk of Ampleforth, with a preface by Professor Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Pp. 256 (Hodder and Stoughton) ros. 6d. 


EW will deny that western civilization is in an unholy mess. 
| Bae author finds the origins of present chaos in the rise of 

autonomous man. Machiavelli, Luther, Rabelais and Rousseau, 
each in his own particular sphere, destroyed the ancient synthesis 
of Law, Liberty and Love which had been a firm support for the 
rise and spread of Christendom. They represent an anarchical 
departure from the true tradition, which is traced from its charter 
in the writings of the Evangelists through the constant but gradually 
more developed teaching of Saints Augustine, Benedict, Francis 
of Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, Thomas More, Ignatius Loyola and of 
Newman. Here, neither refusal nor indifference but only submission 
to truth brings freedom. Here, a man who will live fully must 
live really; must recognize his position as a creature in the order of 
creation and his consequent obligations, natural and supernatural. 
Here, Law is not an arbitrary curtailment of liberty but is creative 
and for that very reason forbids the prodigal waste of license. 
Here, human authority is never absolute but limited, and is held 
as delegated from God for limited ends. 

Benedictines will value the book as a reminder of their great 
motto and for passages on monastic polity, the relation of the Abbot 
to his subjects and the nature of a vow. We hope that it will 
be read also by those sincere liberals who are held back from 
the Church because they fear that by advancing towards it they 
would lose their freedom. DOM PETER BEAZLEY 
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The Good Duchess, Joan of France by Ann M. C. Forster. Pp. x ++ 
178 (Burns Oates and Washbourne) 8s. 6d. 


HE canonization in May this year of Blessed Joan of Valois 
i made Englishmen aware of her existence and of their lack 
of knowledge of her. This life, produced in view of the canoniza- 
tion, fills the gap admirably. Written with restraint and based on 
the available source material it brings out very well all the 
difficulties and trials and disappointments of this fifteenth century 
French noblewoman married, by order of Louis XI, to Louis the 
Burgundian (afterwards Louis XII) but against his will, and repudiated 
by him on his accession (he obtained a decree of nullity in order 
to marry Anne of Brittany) so that she was deprived of her status 
as Queen of France and became instead Duchess of Berry. Her 
subsequent foundation of the order of Annonciade nuns, the 
chevalaresque tone of her spirituality, her gentle bearing in all 
her difficulties, are described sympathetically but without going 
beyond the evidence. Chapter v1, which deals in detail with the 
suit of nullity, is particularly well done and serves to emphasize 
the author’s command of her sources and her skill in using them. 
It would not have detracted from the popular nature of the book 
if an account of sources and a select bibliography had been added 
to the slender indications mentioned in the Foreword. This book 
makes a pleasing change from some other recent efforts at popular 
hagiography. LANCELOT C, SHEPPARD 
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ON FOREIGN REVIEWS 


Nouvelle Revue Théologique for June begins with an article by 
P. J. Lécuyer, c.s.sp., on ‘the heavenly priesthood of Christ 
according to Chrysostom’. M. Moulard, in his recent book on 
Chrysostom, had given us as the Saint’s view that ‘Christ is the 
minister of the Eucharist reliving and making relive before the 
eyes of the faithful the Immortal Supper’. This rather vague 
judgement might seem to support P. Garrigou-Lagrange’s view 
of Christ’s actual oblation in the Mass as against that of P. de la 
Taille (both appeal to Chrysostom). P. Lécuyer, after an analysis 
of Chrysostom’s commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
concludes that, for him, Christ’s glorified state is incompatible 
with any sacrificial sacerdotal activity; he can be said to offer a 
sacrifice only in so far as the members of his Mystical Body on earth 
offer the Eucharist. But he is our sacrifice in the passive sense, 
our victim. And the words of consecration are efficacious on the 
lips of the priest only because their utterance by Christ has made 
them so once for all. 

Maison Dieu 21 is devoted to the subject of the Divine Office. A 
proper appreciation of the psalms and lessons should be greatly 
encouraged by the articles of P. Daniélou and the Benedictine 
writers PP. O. Rousseau, J. Leclercq and L. Beauduin. There 
are other important articles in the issue dealing with the recitation 
of the Divine Office in present conditions and with the various 
suggestions which have been put forward for modifying the 
existing rules and for reforming the text. 


Fr Edward Quinn writes : 


The July number of the Miinchener Theologische Zeitschrift is as 
lively and interesting as its predecessors. Hans Urs von Balthasar 
concludes his article on the theology of history, and Bernhard 
Poschmann contributes a provocative, well-documented and 
carefully reasoned essay on the Church’s role in the Sacrament 
of Penance. The emphasis in the latter article is similar to that 
given by Michael Schmaus in an earlier number of the same Review: 
it is now reasonably clear that the public reconciliation of the 
sinner in the early Church was in fact the sacramental forgiveness 
of sin and the restoration to grace; if the elaborate external rite 
has ceased, its meaning must sti]l be maintained even in the intimacy 
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of private confession. The author insists on the importance of the 
character of Baptism as a form disposing its subject to future 
graces and therefore to the forgiveness of post-baptismal sins. 
St Thomas, he claims, admitted the antecedent but was less clear 
about the consequent: spiritual life remains, even after mortal sin, 
he says, ‘in radice suo, sc. in fidei sacramento’, although it re- 
quired another sacrament to bring it to grace and charity (IV Sent. 
d. 22 q. 2 a. 1). The paradoxical situation is that the sin of the 
baptized is of itself more grievous than the sin of the unbaptized 
and therefore demands the severe judgement of the scandalized 
Christian community, but that when the Christian submits his 
faults to this judgement nothing remains to prevent the baptismal 
character from attaining its effect of wiping out sin. It is impossible 
in this brief reference to do justice to so important an article, but 
it may perhaps be suggested that Dr Poschmann tends to make the 
orma dispositiva too much like an active, efficient cause, using 
the verb ‘betatigt’ and speaking of its ‘siindentilgende Kraft’. 
That is less a criticism than a suggestion as a basis for discussion. 
Very welcome too is the author’s hint of a reorientation of 
sacramental theology as a whole in the light of further reflection 
on the place of the baptismal character. 

In the July Frankfurter Hefte Romano Guardini writes with 
characteristic grace, lightly descending to great depths of thought 
and ranging easily over a variety of studies of religion, on ‘Myth 
and the Truth of Revelation’. The origin of myth, he states frankly, 
is sin: ‘Myth knows much of life; it contains deep wisdom; it is 
often very beautiful. It has even grown in us as part of our whole 
intellectual formation. Hence something rises up in us against 
this assertion of revelation, But it is precisely the fierceness of this 
resistance that should warn us: it means that a wound has been 
touched. A trauma of the soul is indicated.’ He adds further: 
‘There is no such thing as ‘‘natural man’’. There is only the fallen— 
and the redeemed. It is fallen man who speaks in the myth. . . 
Revelation unmasks it.’ It does more: the acceptance of the pagan 
sequence into the Christian year gives to life, instead of a mythical, 
time-restricted rhythm, ‘a redeeming rhythm in which the believer 
realizes the life of Christ in himself and becomes for ever free’. 
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BEAUCHESNE (Paris): : 
Sacramentum Futuri—Etudes sur les origines de la typologie 
biblique (J. Daniélou, s.J.) n.p. 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS: 
The Spirit of Unity (ed. C. Pepler, 0.P.) 35. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
About the Gospels (C. H. Dodd) 3s. 6d. 


CLONMORE AND REYNOLDS: 
What Happens at Mass (W. Barden, 0.P.) 4s. 6d. 
The Pope and the Vatican City (P. Hayward; tr. B. Ward, C.S.SP.) 
gs. 6d. 
Italy and Ireland in the Early Middle Ages (V. Berardis; introd. 
JiR yanyas:js) 1165 
Burnt Out Incense (M. Raymond, 0.C.s.0.) 153s. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege): 
Power and Morals (M. J. Hillenbrand) 26s. 


EDITIONS DE FLORE (Paris): 
L’Humanisme et la Graéce—Semaine des Intellectuel Catholiques, 
1950, 300 frs. 


EDITIONS DE FONTENELLE (Abbaye S. Wandrille, Seine-Inf.): 
La Vie de Saint Antoine (L. Bouyer, Cong. Orat.) 700 frs. 


EDITION UNIVERSELLE (Brussels): 
Le Sacerdoce Royal des Fidéles (P. Dabin, s.J.) 360 frs Belg. 


HERDER (Freiburg): 
Erlésung und Siinde in Neuen Testament (A. Kirchgassner) D.M. 14. 


HERDER (London): 
The Riches of the Missal (J. Vagaggini, o.s.B.; tr. C. C, Craigie) 30s. 
Dante Theologian—The Divine Comedy (tr. and comm. P. Cummins, 
O.S.B.) 455. 
HERDER (Vienna): 
Andreas Kardinal Friiwirth (A. Walz, 0.P.) s. 78.40. 
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HOLLIS AND CARTER: 
Waters of Silence (T. Merton; introd. E. Waugh) rss. 


LETHIELLEUX (Paris): 
Introduction a.l’Etude de la Théologie Mariale (H. Rondet, s.J.) 
Iso frs. 


LONGMANS GREEN AND CO.:;: 
The Osterley Selection from the Latin Fathers (J. Crehan, s.J.) 7s. 6d. 


LUZAC AND CO.: 
Buddhist Meditation (G. C. Lounsberg; introd. W. Y. Evans- 
Wertz) tos. 


MURPHY, D. J. (London): 
The Priest—Friend of Christ (Mgr P. F. Hallett) 6s. 


OFFICIUM LIBRI CATHOLICI (Rome): 
Selectae et Breviores Philosophiae ac Theologiae Controversiae 
De Ecclesiae Infallibilitate et Canonizatione Sanctorum (P. F. 
Spedalieri, s.J.) n.p. 


OLIVER AND BOYD: 
Story of American Protestantism (A. L. Drummond) 30s. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS: 

Archeology and the After-Life in Pagan and Christian Imagery— 
Riddell Memorial Lectures, University of Durham (I. A. 
Richmond) 5s. 

The English Reformation to 1588—Home University Library (T. M. 
Parker) 5s. 


SHEED AND WARD: 
A Treasury of Russian Spirituality (ed. G. C. Fedotov) 255. 


SPC. Ky: 
The Bible and Polygamy (G. Parrinder) 2s. 6d. 


[L’Evolution Redemptrice du P. Teilhard de Chardin, an anonymous 
attack upon his views, has been received from a French press. 
Such publications are not advertised here. Pamphlets, children’s 
books and reprints are also. usually ignored.—ep. ] 
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EVERAL new appointments and changes of address have occurred. 
S Dom Edmund Lee has been appointed Bursar in place of Dom 

Adrian Morey, who is devoting himself to historical research. 
Dom Oliver Brayden has returned to Downside and is in charge 
of Barlow House in the School. Dom Theodore James has filled 
the gap thus created in the small and heavily employed Worth 
Community. Dom Nicholas Holman is at present assisting the 
Procurator at Belmont Abbey, and Dom Victor Farwell is resident 
at Worth as Bursar. Dom Ceolfrid O’Hara takes Dom Edmund’s 
place as Housemaster of Smythe. Dom Cuthbert McCann is now 
assisting the Headmaster of Belmont Abbey School. Dom Peter Beazley 
has returned to Downside as Abbot’s Secretary and Guestmaster, 
and Dom Roger Bacon is for the present at Worth. Dom John 
Roberts will complete his course of Theology at Sant’ Anselmo, 
Rome. 

* * * 


Some months ago Dom Gregory published a setting of the 
Ordinary of the Mass which is meeting with great success. A People’s 
Mass was sung recently by hundreds of English pilgrims at Lourdes, 
after a practice lasting only twenty minutes, and hundreds more, 
who had never seen a copy of the music, were joining in before 
the mass was over. Five thousand copies were sold before any 
sort of advertising had taken place, and Press comments suggest 
that Dom Gregory has found the solution to a serious difficulty. 
His principle is, as he explains in a note appended to the music 
(and in his booklet The Choral Chants of the Mass), that the plainsong 
Masses were never intended for congregational use and ‘that if 
our people are to sing at Mass, they must be provided with music . . . 
which presents no greater difficulty than an ordinary hymn tune’. 
A People’s Mass is issued by Cary & Co., 38 Berner’s Street, London, 
W.1., at 3d. and (with accompaniment) 1s. 

* * * 


The list of residents at Benet House, Cambridge, is as follows: 
Dom Mark Pontifex (Superior), Dom Martin Salmon, Dom Laurence 
Kelly, Dom Benedict Sankey, Dom Justin Kundert. 

* * * 


Dom Hubert van Zeller, who has been giving retreats in America, 
returns to the Oratory School as chaplain for next term. In addition 
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to books mentioned in this place a year ago he has published recently 
We work while the light lasts (Sheed and Ward) and will publish in 
the immediate future Family Case-book (Collins, 12s. 6d., illustrated). 
He has also two books in the press which are expected to appear 
before long: Praying while you work (Burns, Oates and Washbourne) 
and We sing while there is voice left (Sheed and Ward), 
* * * 

The Bishop and Clergy of the Clifton Diocese made their retreat 
with us in the last week of July. The Conferences were given by 
Mgr R. A. Knox. 


* * - 


Plans for improving the appearance of the Monastery are under 
way. A set of eighteen wooden armchairs by Thompson of 
Kilburn has joined the two Calefactory tables already sent by the 
same maker, and it is hoped that the other appointments of the 
room can be brought into line in course of time. The plate-glass 
windows in the North Cloister, which were damaged during the 
war, have been replaced by a set of plain leaded windows. 

* * * 


The summer weather at Downside is a frequent topic of jest, 
and it is worthy of record that both the Corpus Christi processions, 
that of the Feast itself and that on the following Sunday for the parish 
of Stratton-on-the-Fosse, took place in fair conditions. The unison 
of the singing on the latter occasion was particularly noteworthy 
this year. 

x * * 

Prize Day was also fine, and was attended by a very large number 
of visitors. The Gregorian Medal was awarded to Robin Kennedy. 
x * * 

The Allan Swimming Bath has been out of use for some time 
owing to the difficulties encountered in supplying it with a filter. 
The work is now far advanced, and the Bath should be in order 
very shortly. ; 2 F 

A party of boys from the School led by Dom Wulstan and Dom 
Ralph joined the L.O.C.K. pilgrimage to Rome in September, * 
together with a considerable number of Old Gregorians. They en- 
camped at Tre Fontane in the Campo di San Giorgio of which they will 
have very pleasant memories. In addition to the usual exercises the 
Benedictine party made an excursion to Subiaco. 

* * * 
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We congratulate Sir Patrick Redmond Barry on his appointment 
as a Judge of the High Court. 


* * * 


The Athletics in the School have again shown a marked improve- 
ment over the previous year. While many of the best performances 
were reduced below record standard only by the poor weather 
conditions, the effect of better training is shown most favourably 
in the Mile and the Half-Miles. 

In the Half-Miles throughout the Sports, times under 2 mins 
20 secs were recorded in seven, eight and fourteen cases in 1948, 
1949 and 1950 respectively, and in Division II this year the first 
five runners returned times under 2 mins 15 secs, the winner being 
one tenth of a second outside the record. 

The Mile was a most outstanding race, which H. D. B. Hawksley 
won in a time of 4 mins 44.7 secs, breaking by 7 secs the 
School record of 1918. J. W. W. Rogers and V. S. Barker also 
broke the previous record. 

* * * 


In the July Examinations 96 Higher School Certificates were 
gained (an increase of 15 on last year) with 24 Distinctions, and 
55 School Certificates. State Scholarships were awarded to M. A. 
Goldfinch, C. D. Harris, M. F. Hecht and J. M. A. Nicholson, and 
Major County Scholarships (up to the time of going to press) to 
A. Craig-Mooney and A. C. Edwards. A Kitchener Scholarship 
has been awarded to G. R. Thompson. C. J. D. Gordon-Steward 
has passed into the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, in addition 
to those mentioned last July, and W. R. S. Thomas into Dartmouth 
(Special Entry). 
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